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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


TEUTONS ASK FOR PEACE PARLEY. 
AISER WILHELM, speaking in his 
K menacing Hun way, told U. S. 
Ambassador Gerard, before this 
country entered the war, that he would 
“stand no’ nonsense from America.” 


No Wonder They Want Peace, 


scale in the last week. On every front 
the allies are still pressing steadily for- 
ward, with no signs of any let-up. But 
while this military side of the war has 
been maintaining its good record, po- 
litical events of still greater importance 
have developed. As everyone now 
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Huns have met with a setback in the 
field they have tried to counteract this 
by launching a peace drive. This peace 
drive is a logical sequence of the allied 
victories, and all hands agree that it is 
not a genuine appeal for peace at all 
but simply a well-thought-out piece of 








A Few Specimens of the Quarter-Million Huns That Have Been Taken Prisoner by the Allies on 


e Western Front Since the Launching of the Great Offensive, July 18, 1918—When the Initiative Passed From Huns to Allies. 


‘ow he is not only compelled to stand 
lot of “nonsense” from us, but he is 
impelled to apply to this country for 

‘he peace which he is so anxious to se- 
ire. What a come-down for the proud 
d insolent Prussian military cabal— 
id yet this is only a starter. History 
‘is continued to be made on a huge 


knows, the Teutons have formally ask- 
ed the allies, through President Wilson, 
to send plenipotentiaries to some neu- 
tral country to discuss peace, on the 
basis of the president’s stated princi- 
ples—and they have called for an armi- 
stice meantime. This move was no sur- 
prise to the allies, for every time the 


Hun trickery whichis a regular part of 
their war plans. The peace drive is 
intended to put he allies off their 
guard and lull them into.a false sense 
of security; its object is especially to 
induce this country to pausé in its war 
operations, on the idea that peace is 
now in sight. The truce of eourse 
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would be for the purpose of allowing 
the Hun armies to get their breath 
again, to reorganize their shattered and 
scattered units and accumulate a fresh 
supply of ammunition so that a new 
offensive could be started by them later 
on. But though the Teuton methods 
are now as transparent to all observers 
as a clean pane of glass, it is none the 
less interesting to be able to see through 
this window and observe the schemers 
and their schemes. It is a significant 
fact anyway that these Huns, instead 
of carrying on their intrigues in secret 
and devious ways, are now at least 
making believe.to carry them on open- 
Jv and under the gaze of all the world. 
To some extent they have thrown off 
the mask, though this is only for pur- 
poses of their own, as we shall later 
see. They have got to the point where, 
instead of sending out their peace feel- 
ers through neutral or other rounda- 
bout channels, they are making their 
appeals direct to headquarters—namely 
Washington. This is a big step, but 
the Huns still have a lot of more steps 
to take before they will arrive. Chan- 
cellor von Hertling threw up his job 
as titular head of the German govern- 
ment. The kaiser in accepting his res- 
ignation said he had decided to let the 
German people “co-operate more ef- 
fectively than hitherto in deciding the 
fate of the fatherland.” In other words 
the kaiser wants to unload the blame 
for the war on the people. He looked 
around and picked Prince Maximilian 
of Baden as the new chancellor. Maxi- 
milian is known as a man of more lib- 
eral ideas than the generality of Ger- 
mans, and it is the kaiser’s plan to use 
him as a catspaw. Prince Max, in his 
opening speech to the reichstag, ad- 
mitted that he had got his commission 
from the kaiser but made it appear that 
he was representing a majority of the 
people of Germany, acting through the 
party leaders. He declared that Ger- 
many was ready to agree to peace, join 
a league of nations and assent to “equal 
rights for all, both strong and weak.” 
Belgium might be restored, Poland and 
the Baltic provinces might be organized 
as self-governing states under civilian 
home-rule, etc. But Germany must have 
“an upright and honorable peace”; she 
was still “strong of heart and full of 
faith in her strength”, and if her ene- 
mies persisted in their “will to destroy 
her”, then they must take the conse- 
quences. As the new head of the im- 
perial government, “supported by the 
consent of all authorized persons,” he 
had sent a message to the president of 
the United States, through the media- 
tion of Switzerland, Oct. 5, requesting 
him to consult with the entente nations 
and take steps to bring about peace. He 
had applied to President Wilson, he 
said, because the president in his mes- 
sage to congress of Jan. 8, 1918, and in 
his later utterances, had proposed a 
program “which Germany can accept 
as a basis for negotiations.” Prince 
Max must be something of an actor, for 
he said Germany was asking for peace 
not only in the interest of herself but 
of “all humanity, which has been suf- 


fering for years on account of the war.” 
He said nothing however about any 
punishment for those who started the 
war, 

The kaiser backed up the peace 
offer in his usual blustering, blundering 
way. In a proclamation he praised the 
army and navy for all they had done, 
told them they had fought a winning 
fight, against great odds, and notified 
them that he had “once more extended 
his hand for an honorable peace”. It 
was a pleasing fact, he added, that the 
war-lords’ plans had been so success- 
fully carried out and that the war 
had been fought on the soil of other 
nations. 

But the defection of Bulgaria and the 
collapse of the Macedonian front had 
led him to suggest peace once again. 
He didn’t know, he said, whether 
“arms will be lowered”, and meantime 
the army and navy “must not slacken” 
their efforts but must continue to hold 
out against all the onslaughts of the 
enemy, ;, 

The German soldiers are ignorant of 
the real situation, either military or 
political. The war-lords have kept 
feeding them on lies and they still be- 
lieve that everything is going well with 
the German cause. The thousands upon 
thousands of Hun prisoners taken on 
the various fronts lately have been com- 
pletely surprised to learn that the al- 
lies were winning victories on all sides. 
They had been assured by their officers 
that the allies were really losing, that 


the U-boats were preventing any con- 
siderable number of Americans from 
reaching France and that an “honor- 
able peace” was coming very soon. 
This credulous and roseate view of 
the situation is reflected in many of the 


German newspapers, some of which 
speak of peace as being an assured 
thing. Nevertheless, the hard-headed 
German business men know that this is 
not the case. As their reward for sup- 
porting the war, they had been prom- 
ised free lands and rich markets in 
Canada, Australia and other allied coun- 
tries. Now they realize that these re- 
wards are not in the power of the 
kaiser to bestow. 

Several members of the new German 
cabinet are Liberals, Socialists, Labor- 
ites, etc. Among the Liberals is Dr. 
Solf, who is the new minister of colo- 
nies and one of the few decent Ger- 
man leaders. Germany keeps up the 
fiction that she still possesses colonies, 
though the outside world knows that 
her colonial empire no longer exists. 

Dr. Solf is of a sanguine temperament 
aiid he says Germany, as one of her 
peace conditions, will require Africa 
to be partitioned in such a way that 
Germany will be well provided for in 
the way of raw materials. Substitutes 
were all right in time of war but they 
would not answer in peace times. For 
wool alone Germany must have 50,000,- 
000 sheep, and this was impossible on 
home territory; hence she positively 
must have outside territory to draw on, 
he said. 

The big German ship concerns are 
also demanding that their interests 


shall be fully protected in the “peace” 
that is coming. However, those Ger- 
mans who know anything about th: 
true situation are more skeptical. Pan- 
icky conditions prevail in German busi- 
ness and financial circles. There is a 
strong undercurrent of fear that the 
allies will make Germany pay for the 
war and that she will be left bankrupt. 


Austria and Turkey Collapsing. 


All signs now point to the long-threat- 
ened break-up of the mongrel Austro- 
Hungarian empire. Emperor Charles 
and his supporters are desperately 
snatching at straws in order to save 
themselves and their regime. They too 
are trying to appease the popular clam- 
or and anger by making pretended con- 
cessions in the way of governmental 
reforms, but the chances are that this 
is now too late. 

The Teuton governments, after first 
trying to conceal the truth as to Bul- 
garia’s desertion of their cause, have 
been forced to admit that their Balkan 
ally and tool is now definitely out of 
the war and can no longer be counted 
on. It is an open secret that Turkey 
is in virtually the same situation as 
Bulgaria and that she is ready to make 
her peace with the allies on their own 


~ terms unless the Teutons can give her 


prompt help on a large scale, and that 
is out of the question. 

Austria-Hungary also sent an appeal 
to President Wilson on, the same lines 
as the German appeal, asking for an 
armistice and for peace “negotiations” 
on the basis of the “14 points” of the 
president’s message of Jan. 8 and the 
four points of his speech of Feb. 11 and 
Sept. 27, ‘918. The Austrian message 
was sent through Sweden. Turkey 
made a similar appeal, through Spain. 
Thus we have all three of the remaining 
central powers hanging on word from 
Washington as to their fate. 

No-one who knows the situation has 
any idea that the reforms which the 
Teuton governments pretend to be car- 
rying out are real or that their peace 
offer is sincere. The whole thing is 
“a white flag trick”, says the Paris 
Temps. (This phrase refers to the com- 
mon Hun practise of showing a white 
flag and pretending to surrender and 
then firing on those who put faith in 
them.) 

The Paris Figaro says that if the al- 
lies allowed the kaiser to make peace 
now he would distort the facts so as 
to make the German people believe he 
had really come out of the war victor- 
ious, and he would be “a hero of he- 
roes.” “The cornered beast draws in 
its claws and offers us its blood-stained 
paw”, is the way the Paris Journal des 
Debats puts the case. It says that be- 
fore the Huns can be listened to, they 
must evacuate all territory held in Bel- 
gium, France, Luxemburg, Russia, Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Serbia and Montene- 
gro. “We shall keep to our program of 
restitution, reparation and guaranties”, 
it declares. 

The London Times welcome the Teu- 
ton peace move as being a proof that 
they are at the end of their rope in a 
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military way. But their offer to talk 
is over four years too late, it says, and 
now they must take their medicine. The 
Mail expresses the accepted belief that 
the move “means not peace but trick- 
ery. 

It is agreed that the war-lords, junk- 
ers and aristocrats still have a firm hold 
on German affairs and that they are 
using Prince Max, Dr. Solf and the other 
moderates only as stool-pigeons. How- 
ever, this is a dangerous expedient, for 
now that the German people have been 
promised a share in the government 
they are liable to take an ell where they 
are only intended to take an inch. 

In other words if the kaiser is unable 
to fulfill his promises and deliver the 
goods, he is likely to have a revolution 
on his hands yet, And the same thing 
is on the cards in Austria. The Hohen- 
zollern- Hapsburg dynasties are skating 
on the thinnest ice that they ever ven- 
tured ‘on and the chances are greatly 
against its holding them up. It is their 
only remaining avenue of escape from 
the wrath to come, and they are trying 
to keep a bold front, but Nemesis is 
close on their heels at last. 


Trying to Nullify Defeat. 


The kaiser finds himself now wh the 
same predicament that Napoleon found 
himself in when he was coming to the 
end of his career, as the winter of 1814 
came on, Napoleon made use of every 
resource to brace up his fallen fortunes 
during that winter, but the nations were 
arrayed against him and each and all 
had some score to settle with him, They 
kept hammering away at him, just as the 
allies in the last several months have 
hammered at the Huns, and in due time 
he was brought to bay and had to give 
up everything and submit. 

The Germans can stand a loss of-about 
2500 soldiers a day and replace these 
with new drafts from the 1920 class of 
recruits, But they have been losing far 
above that rate since the middle of July. 
The allies on the western front alone 
captured 60,000 prisoners in the week 
ending Oct. 3. In the two and a half 
months from July 15 to Oct. 1 they took 
255,000 prisoners and 3600 guns on that 
front. The Hun losses in killed and 
wounded were several times that num- 
ber, 

Hence even if the Germans should 
be able to call on their 1920 class of 

sung recruits, the half-million fresh 
soldiers thus secured would nowhere 
near make up their losses of the last 
three months alone. Their man-power 
reached its maximum in their “peace 
drive” for Paris of last spring, and it 
has been steadily and rapidly decreas- 
ig ever since. Their losses are per- 
ianent and final and they can never be 
iade up. 

Their natural resource therefore 
would be to make their men go farther 
by shortening their lines. This would 
be an excuse for them to make their 
“strategic retreat” in France and Bel- 
sium. But the geography of the situa- 
tion is such that there their front could 
not be shortened to any great extent 
ven if they withdrew away back to the 








German frontier, In any case they will 
still have about the same sort of a fight 
to keep up, and it will be a constantly 
losing fight, with conditions always 
growing worse. 

They know in their hearts that the 
allies will not stop at the German bor- 
der and they are already in mortal fear 
of the invasion that is in store for them. 
Foch’s war-machine is now working 
perfectly. The different parts of the 
battle front are functioning in rhythmi- 
cal order like the well-tinied multiple 
cylinders of an automobile engine, and 
when one is striking a blow, the others 
are getting ready to strike. 

Over 1,800,000 Yanks are now over 
there. Our supply service made a new 
record in September. American ports 
handled nearly 26,000 tons of freight a 
day, and on an average over 10,000 sol- 
diers a day were landed safely in 
France. Thus, while Germany has been 
losing about 10,000 men a day, the allies 
have been gaining that many from this 
country. England has played a great 
part in the transportation of our troops, 
as British ships have handled nearly 
60 per cent of them. 

The Hun leaders have kept saying 
that their U-boat warfare was a suc- 
cess and so on, but the time has now 
come when they can no longer keep up 
these lies. The truth is fast leaking 
out and the faster the German people 
and army learn it, the worse it is going 
to be for the kaiser. He is said to be in 
a state of panic bordering on insanity. 
He was in Mannheim when some allied 
airmen bombed the c ty. He took ref- 
uge in a cellar and he had a narrow 
escape. He is beginning to sense the 
doom that is in store for him. It is 
stated that he spends a large part of 
his time in prayer, supplicating the 
Almighty not to desert him. 


Huns Burning and Looting. °* 


The Germans are being pushed so 
hard on the western front that they 
may have to draw in their lines on a 
large scale and wholly reform their 
strategy. Advances by the allies, and 
especially by the American forces, have 
carried the front forward so far that 
some of the main German supply lines 
are now menaced. Lens and Armen- 
tieres, the keys to the great coal flelds 
of northeastern France, have been giv- 
en up by the invaders. 

They did all the destruction they 
could before leaving, but the evacua- 
tion means a heavy loss to their side. 
Their hold on the Belgian coast, with 
their U-boat bases at Zeebrugge and 
Ostend, is now insecure and if they 
don’t withdraw from there they are 
liable to be cut off and trapped. 

It is poor consolation for them to 
ply the torch to the towns they surren- 
der and to devastate the country as they 
withdraw, for the allies have served 
notice on them that this wanton de- 
struction will be visited back on them 
with usury. Recently the Teutons an- 
nounced that they would kill all allied 
aviators who were caught dropping 
propaganda leaflets in Teuton territory. 
France has responded that if they carry 


out this barbaric threat, she will exe- 
cute double the number of Teuton of- 
ficers who are prisoners, 

Those are the only arguments that 
appeal to the Huns, for they recognize 
no laws of humanity. When the Teu- 
ton people wakc up to the fact that they 
are going to be called on to pay for all 
the damaBe they have done, they will be 
so seized with rage that they are likely 
to tear their rulers to pieces. 

One of the penalties that is being pro- 
posed in allied quarters as part of Ger- 
many’s punishment is that she be re- 
quired to furnish a million able-bodied 
German men to work in France, Bel- 
gium and the other devastated coun- 
tries, to repair the havoc they have 
wrought. Another suggestion is that the 
women of Belgium be allowed to decide 
by. a vote what fate shall be meted out 
to the kaiser and his gang. It is also 
generally demanded that a liberal slice 
of German territory shall be occupied 
by the forces of the allies as a guaranty 
that Germany will not treat the peace 
treaty as “a scrap of paper”. But there 
will be plenty of time to decide on all 
the details of the peace settlement for 
it will take months to get everything 
adjusted and settled even after peace is 
declared in the first instance. 


Hitting Hun Line Hard. 


This is good football weather and if 
Gen, Foch was an expert football cap- 
tain he couldn’t be getting better team- 
work out of his men than he now is. 
The Hun line is bucked first here, then 
there, and every time it has to give way. 
The advance of the allies is still not 
very great in any one place, but it is all 
counting and in some places it is grow- 
ing very serious for the invaders. 

The shell of the once prosperous 
French city of Cambrai is now in the 
hands of the British. The ladies ought 
to be interested in Cambrai for it is an 
old friend of theirs, though they may 
not recognize its name. It was Cam- 
brai that gave the name to “cam- 
bric” muslin. The word “muslin” also 
got its name from a city—the city of 
Mosul, in Mesc.otamia—a place that 
has also been gathered in by the British 
in this war. 

As a result of the breaking through 
of the Hindenburg in the region be- 
tween Campb-ai and St. Quentin—in 
which splendid operation our boys took 
a prominent part—the allies have driv- 
en a deep and wide wedge into the 
German front, and this wedge seems 
destined to split that front seriously. 
The point of this wedge is now east of 
Fresnoy, about midway between Cam- 
brai and St. Quentin and about 10 miles 
east of that line. Yanks taking part in 
the latest drive in the sector captured 
the villages of Brancourt and Premont, 
near Fresnoy, thus helping to broaden 
and deepen the wedge. 

The vaunted Hindenburg line is now 
but a memory from its northern ter- 
minus to the Oise river south of St. 
Quentin. The allies are now miles inside 
of the line and they have put behind 
them most of the shell-torn country 
which has been the scene of warfare 
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for the last four years and are in fresh 
territory, which is comparatively green 
and undevastated. 

The war is now in the open there and 
each drive shoves the front forward 
several miles, instead of only a few 
vards as was the case when the Ger- 
mans were ensconced in trenches and 
dugouts and protected by wide areas 
of barbed wire. The war is now being 
speeded up and the Huns are being 
prodded into an ever increasing pace. 

The vast number of fires they are 
setting in the whole area from Cambrai 
to the sea indicate that they are pre- 
paring to get out. Their only concern 
will now be to delay the evacuation long 
enough to allow them to save as much 
of their war material as possible. They 
are stripping the whole country of 
everything they can carry away. Most 
of the civil popu_ation they have al- 
ready sent to the rear. They are leav- 
ing certain forces to fight rearguard 
actions and thus protect the retreat. 
They have instructed these soldiers to 
then put on civilian clothes and escape 
to Holland, on the pretense that they 
are Belgian refugees; and later they are 
to return to Germany across the Dutch 
frontier. 

Rheims Menace Now Removed. 


Farther south, the Franco-American 
drives have carried the front up to and 
beyond the Hindenburg line in the 
stretch reaching from the Aisne river, 
north of Rheims, to the Meuse river, 
east of Verdun. In fact about the only 
place where the Hindenburg line is 
holding is in the St. Gobain forest re- 
gion west of Laon, and here the Ger- 
mans are being pressed into such a 
pocket that they will inevitably have 
to retreat or get gobbled up. 

About the biggest gain of the week 
has been in the region north of Rheims. 
Here the French, with the help of Amer- 
ican forces, have struck a 
of hammer-blows which have driven the 
Huns back to the northern bank of the 
river Suippes (pronounced “sweep”). 
The French have pushed as far as 
Berry-au-Bac and Conde, on the Aisne. 
This makes it so that the Huns are in 
no direction within 10 miles of Rheims, 
and thus the oft-bombarded cathedral 
city is now safely. out of the normal 
range of enemy guns. 

Our boys struck a decisive blow in 
this drive by storming and capturing 
the town of St. Etienne and also the hill 
known as Blane Mont, which was the 
main key to Rheims. They have also 
had hard fighting and done good work 
in the region from the Argonne forest 
east to the Meuse. Here too they have 
steadily carried the front forward, and 
they are now up against the portion of 
the Hindenburg system known as the 
Kriemhilde line. 

The St. Etienne which was taken by 
the Yanks is the town on the Suippes 
river about 10 miles north of Rheims. 
A French newspaper was once sued 
for libel because it published a state- 
ment saying that the mayor of St. 
Etienne had absconded with a lot of 
money. The paper failed to say which 


succession 


St. Etienne it was and as there are 55 
places of that name in France, it was 
decided by the courts that the mayors 
of all those towns had a right to sue 
for damages, 

The Huns are whining because the 
Yanks are proving to be such hard fight- 
ers, when it was expected that they 
would run as soon as they saw a Ger- 
man soldier, The “sawed-off shotguns” 
loaded with buckshot which our boys 
have been using in some cases against 
the massed enemy are something that 
the Huns don’t relish, The German 
government made complaint through 
Switzerland against the use of such 
weapons, which it was charged were 
contrary to the rules of war laid down 
in the Hague treaty. Germany threat- 
ened to “forfeit the life” of any pris- 
oners found with such guns. (It is al- 
most laughable to hear Germany men- 
tioning the Hague treaty, which she 
brushed aside as a “scrap of paper” 
at the beginning of the war.) 

Our government wasn’t scared a bit. 
It made answer that we would not 
abandon the shotguns, as they are not 
forbidden by the rules of warfare. The 
Hague articles prohibit the use of 
“arms, projectiles or materials calcu- 
lated to cause unnecessary suffering” 
but they do not exclude weapons mere- 
ly because they are effective. 

The Germans have used poison gas, 
liquid fire, saw-tooth bayonets and oth- 
er fiendish agencies which do cause un- 
necessary suffering, but shotguns load- 
ed with buckshot are merely in the 
same class as machine-guns and shrap- 
nel shells, which carry a multiplicity 
of projectiles instead of single one. As 
to the German threat about killing pris- 
oners, stern warning was served by our 
government that if such a barbarous 
plan was put in practice it would be 
met by heavy reprisals, 

As we hold vastly more Germans as 
prisoners than the Germans hold of 
our men, it would be decidedly a losing 
game if Germany should try to carry 
out her threats. We shall be hearing 
constantly louder squeals from the Huns 
as they begin to feel some of the suf- 
fering that they have imposed on others, 
but as they began it all there is no need 
of showing them any consideration. 
Hence the motto is still, “Treat ’em 
rough.” 

Pushing Huns out of Balkans. 

All things are working together at 
last for those that love liberty and jus- 
tice, and the minions of darkness are 
being defeated on every hand. Old King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who was one of 
the most depraved of all the monarchs 
of Europe and who secured his throne 
by bribery and murder, has given up 
the crown and his son Boris has as- 
cended the throne, under the title of 
Boris IIL, 

Boris, though threatened with anni- 
hilation by the Teutons, has signed a 
decree demobilizing the Bulgarian army 
and declaring Bulgaria to be out of the 
war. He has also kicked out a lot of 
Germans who had been placed in charge 


¢ 


of military and civil affairs in Bulgaria. 


From now on Bulgaria will be frien 
ly to the entente allies, if not actual 
fighting on our side, Old King Ferd 
nand went into the war purely as 
business venture. He cared no mo: 
for the Germans than for anybody el: 
but he believed their story about t) 
huge profits that were to be made out 
of warfare carried on “on foreign soil 

The moment the warfare came ont 
home soil, the shoe was on the oth: 
foot, and peace was then the only alte: 
native. All the visions of profits, te: 
ritory etc. have now suddenly vanishe: 
The Pan-Teuton scheme of “Mittele: 
ropa”—in which there was to be a vas! 
empire chopped out of Europe an 
brought under the yoke of Berlin—i 
now a thing of the past. 

Not only are Germany and Austri 
going to be expelled from all easter 
Europe but as a part of the peace whic! 
is coming, the various phasesg of th 
“Balkan question” which have so lon 
kept the sword of war hanging ove 
the world, will be dealt with and sun 
marily ironed out, It was the covetous 
ness of the Teutons and their hangers 
on that kept the Balkans seething wit! 
insurrection and anarchy for so man 
generations. 

The Teutons claim that they hav 
an army of a quarter of a million me 
on the Balkan front, to prevent th 
allies from increasing their gains ther: 
If that were true it is hardly likelh 
that they would have let Bulgaria b 
defeated and driven to make a separat 
peace. However, they will be force 
to send enough men to this new easter 
front to maintain a substantial opposi 
tion to the allies, or they will find then 
selves assaulted in the rear. 

The allies have scored many success¢ 
in that region lately. The importan! 
town of Uskub was taken by the Serb 
and they have pushed on from ther 
down the valley of the Morava river an 
captured Vranje, which is in Old Serbi 
only 50 miles from Nish and the Orien 
railway running from Vienna to Co! 
stantinople. 

The Teutons are making desperat 
efforts to stem the allied advance and 
keep control of the railway, which i 
the main connecting link with Turke) 
It is true that the Teutons still hay 
virtual possession of Rumania and tha 
there is a railroad route through tha! 
country; and there is also the grea 
waterway of the Danube to furnis! 
communication. It is only a questio 
of time before the allies will gain co! 
trol of all these routes and thus ci 
Turkey completely off from her Teu 
ton allies. Then short work can b 
made of her. Gel. d’Esperey, the Frenc 
commander-in-chief on the Macedonia 
front, says: “We will soon direct ou 
blow at Constantinople and the va! 
quished Turk will be thrown once fi 
all back into Asia.” 

Austria announces that she is “wit! 
drawing” her troops from Albania 
which means that the allies are drivi! 
her out and that her armies are ri 
treating in disorder and trying to sa\ 
themselves. There are practically | 
roads of any sort in Albania worthy « 
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the name, The present writer explored 
that country on a bicycle before the 
war, and it was necessary to trundle 
the machine more than half the way, 
as the sheep-paths which answer for 
roads are mostly impassable for any- 
thing on wheels. 

The writer had an Austrian military 
map of this region, and this map shows 
how Austria even then had made all 
preparations for invading the country 
when the time came. Roads that could 
be used for military purposes were 
marked with red lines, while those that 
were out of the question were indicated 
by black lines. 

Some of these so-called* roads date 
back to the days of ancient Rome, when 
a large amount of traffic passed through 
\lbania. These ancient roads were 
never repaired by the Turks when they 
conquered the country and so the fine 
stone bridges were allowed to go down 
and the whole road-bed to be washed 
away. 

The Teutons when they invaded these 
regions put some of the roads into pass- 
able condition, but the problem of get- 
ling their troops, guns and _ supplies 
back out in a hurry is nevertheless a 
gigantic one. Many of these troops 
have been flanked and cut off, and oth- 
ers are destined to be trapped in the 
same way. The Italians in Albania have 
taken the town of Berat and their cav- 
alry is pursuing the fleeing Teutons. 
Large numbers of prisoners have been 
taken on this Balkan front, 

A group of Italian, British and Amer- 
ican .warships the other day made a 
bold raid on the Albanian port of Dur- 
azzo on the Adriatic sea. The Austrians 
have been using this little port as a 
base for land and sea eperations. The 
raiding vessels threaded their way suc- 
cessfully through the mine-fields and 
bombarded the land batteries and de- 
stroyed a number of small vessels. 
There were 12 U. S. submarine chasers 
engaged in this adventure and they 
sank one U-boat and damaged another. 
\n Austrian hospital ship was not fired 
on, but it was captured and taken away. 


British Capture Damascus. 


In Palestine also great things con- 
tinue to be achieved. Gen, Allenby’s 
forces took the sacred city of Damascus, 
which is the metropolis and capital of 
Syria, and with it 7000 prisoners. They 

re still going and have now captured 
Zahleh, 35 miles northwest of Damas- 
cus, in the mountains of Lebanon. Mean- 
time the French warships bombarded 
ind took Beirut, the main port for all 
that region. The possession of this 
Mediterranean port gives the allies a 
sreat advantage and deprives the Turks 
of an important base. 

Gen. Allenby has extended formal 
recognition to the Arab forces of the 
king of the Hedjaz, who have been of 
great help in cleaning up the Turks. 
Over 80,000 prisoners have been taken 
in Palestine and Syria so far, of which 
over 3000 were Germans and Austrians. 

The Yanks are coming in far-off 
northern Russia, as well as elsewhere. 
Our troops are taking part there in the 


operations for releasing the country 
from the bloody and tyrannous sway 
of both Huns and bolsheviks. 


Helping Russia on Her Feet. 


And they are not only quelling these 
enemies but they are also helping the 
natives to get a hold on themselves and 
re-establish order and industry. Some 
of our boys who had been street-car 
men at home were put in charge of the 
trolley line in Archangel and they made 
it hum, Other experts are cleaning up 
the country, introducing sanitary im- 
provements and teaching the people 
how to handle local problems of all 
sorts, 

The allied forces are steadily pushing 
southward and they have captured a 
number of places which the bolsheviks 
and their German bosses have been us- 
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ing as bases. They have penetrated 
close to 400 miles south of Archangel. 
It fell. to the lot of our soldiers to at- 
tack and capture the town of Shenkursk 
(see map). 

This place is on the Vaga river, a 
branch of the Dvina, When the bol- 
shevik forces retreated from this part 
of Russia they took with them all the 
best steamers that plied the Divina. 
These boats are of a type similar to our 
Mississippi river steamers, The bolshe- 
viks also placed obstruction in the riv- 
ers to impede the progress of the allies, 
However, our foiks are overcoming all 
difficulties and are making gains which 
are of the utmost importance. 

Germany is hurrying to make Russia 
pay the indemnity which she levied as 
one penalty under the “peace” treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk, Several big instal- 
ments have already been paid. Ger- 
many requires the payments to be made 
in gold, though in making payments to 
the Russians for their products she 
refuses to give gold and only hands 
them scrip, which may be worth little 
or nothing. 

The bolshevik leaders get their rake- 
off in gold, as they have long been in 
the pay of Germany, directly or indi- 
rectly. Germany is afraid that the bol- 


shevik rule will be broken up and the 
payments stopped and that is why she is 
so anxious to collect. However, all 
these things will not help her in the 
end; in fact they will make it all the 
worse for her as she will have to make 
good every cent of what she has thus 
stolen. Several more German officials 
in Russia have been assassin..ted, and 
more would be if they were not kept 
surroundcd by heavy guards. 


NEWSPAPER VIEWS 
















Louisville Courier-Journal—‘We are 
now swinging on to final victory” cries the 
kaiser. Inaccurate as usual. The final 
thing on to which this person will do his 
swinging is a “sour apple tree.” 

New York Sun.—The kaiser says “no en- 
emy can shake the strong structure of the 
German empire.” Shaking isn’t enough, 
Majestat. We’re going to smash it. 


Boston Herald—The Rhine cities no 
longer hold public jubilees over the bomb- 
ing of London and Paris. 


National Tribune.—The letters home 
from the boys at the front, which appear 
in the local papers, are all of one tone as 
to the Hun soldiers. The Huns are terrible 
fighters when in a mass, pushed forward by 
their officers in the rear, pistol in hand. 
Singly, they are cowards. They cannot 
stand the gleam of a bayonet, and are 
quick to hold up their hands and yell 
“Kamerad” when the tide turns against 
them. They are also exceedingly treacher- 
ous, and for this reason thcusands of them 
have been shot down instead of being 
captured. 





Scientific American—One of the most 
useful allies of the Germans in this great 
war is ignorance, It has been carefully 
nurtured and fostered with big doses of 
misinformation. With the press muzzled 
and the nation’s boundaries tightly sealed 
by the censor, the military powers of Ger- 
many are well able to keep up the delu- 
sion that they are not fighting a war of 
aggression but of self-defense. The great 
mass of the Teutons still believes that the 
war was forced upon them by the schem- 
ing allied powers of the entente, and that 
they must keep on fighting for their very 
existence. 

Williamsport Grit.—Paper trousers, it is 
said, will soon be stylish. We are going 
to have ours made of the Congressional 
Record and make a reputation for intellec- 
tuality as we tip-toe about. 


GRIP HAS GRIPPED EVERYTHING. 


Pathfinder subscribers who have sent in 
remittances for renewals will please not 
worry if their renewals are not credited 
up as promptly as usual. All business, big 
and little and even government service it- 
self, is “all shot to pieces” by this new in- 
vader from Europe. Only the most essen- 
tial business can be attended to. However, 
the delays will be only temporary. It is a 
good general rule while the war is on, to 
be extra patient about everything, for in 
every branch of activity there is double 
work to be done and only half the workers 
to do it. .Mails are especially uncertain. 
Assume that everything is all right and in 
almost all instances that will prove to be 
the case. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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THe ESSENCE OF AVTAIRS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








Wilson Asks Germany’s Meaning. 


LL the world waited anxiously 
A to hear what response President 

Wilson would make to the Teu- 
ton peace overture as advanced by 
Prince Max. The president consulted 
with the other allied governments be- 
fore finally shaping his answer. The 
reply as officially announced is not so 
much an answer as it is a question. The 
Bible says you should answer a fool ac- 
cording to his folly, and that is about 
the course President Wilson took in 
this case. 

The Germans hoped that they would 
lure us into a hole, by getting us either 
to accept their offer of a bartered peace 
or reject it. In either case it would 
have been a victory for them. If we 
had accepted, then we would have been 
put in the position of the Russians and 
we would have been expected to agree 
to a “peace” which would have allowed 
Germany to get away with her spoils. 
And if we had spurned the offer, then 
the war-lords could have told their sol- 
diers that peace had been generously 
offered to the allies and that they had 
refused it; hence the only thing for 
Germany to do was to plunge deeper 
into the war, rally round the kaiser and 
keep on fighting to the bitter end. 

When someone asks you a question 
which is not straightforward but which 
is intended as a snare, the proper course 
is to sidestep the question and turn the 
tables by asking the asker what he 
means. That is what the president did; 
he used the Socratic method. He didn’t 
say that we were ready to consider 
peace or that we were not. 

What he said was: First, does the 
German chancellor mean that the Ger- 
man imperial government is prepared 
not only to talk about the peace terms 
which the president has outlined but 
also to agree to those terms; Second, we 
don’t feel at liberty to propose an 
armistice so long as Teuton arifiies are 
on the soil of invaded countries, and 
third, is the imperial chancellor speak- 
ing for the kaiser, the war-lords and 
the same old militaristic outfit who 
caused the war and have kept it up? 

These three simple questions are all 
full of embarrassment for the Teutons. 
They must make some answer to them, 
and the burden of proof is now shifted 
to their side. They will have to scratch 
their heads very hard before they will 
be able to think of replies that will 
satisfy the allies and still not give away 
their whole game. 

If they say they are really ready to 
agree to the general peace principles 
laid down by the president, then it 
must follow that they will evacuate all 
occupied territory, for that was one of 
the principles in question. They must 
now come into the open, tell whom 
they are speaking for and say to the 
world just how far they are willing 


to go in reforming and in redeeming 
their past. 

Some people were disappointed be- 
cause the president was not more se- 
vere and because he chose to respond 
to the Hun proposals by indirection in- 
stead of refusing to have anything to 
do with them, as he intimated in one 
of his addresses. However, the general 
feeling is that he knows the inside sit- 
uation better than anyone else and that 
he can therefore be trusted to take the 
course which is most likely to succeed 
in the end. 

Most of the newspapers of the coun- 
try speak in approval of the method 
adopted by the president. He has “dis- 
posed with subtle skill of a dangerous- 
ly plausible trick of the enemy’s diplo- 
macy,’ comments the New York Sun. 
“It is useless for the central powers to 
talk of peace when their talons clutch 
the lands they grasp and while they hold 
in enslavement the peoples of the coun- 
tries they have overrun,” says the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. The Nashville 
Tennessean expresses a similar view: 
“There can be no peace while the 
kaiser’s troops are ‘defending the fa- 
therland on foreign soil’ nor while the 
present imperial government exists to 
deal with”, it declares. 

The president “has adroitly foiled” 
the wily Prince Max, says the Des 
Moines Register. The St. Paul Pioneer 
Press also says the president chose the 
wisest course in meeting the peace 
drive with “tactics” rather than in at- 
tacking it point-blank. 

The Kansas City Times gives warn- 
ing that “we have no interest in a bar- 
gain peace” and tells Germany that she 
must now learn that “the way of the 
transgressor is hard.” “Hear the beast 
squeal, realizing that he is defeated,” 
gleefully ‘exclaims the Denver Post. 
“The proposal has all the earmarks of 
insincerity and it is entitled to no seri- 
ous consideration. The old air of arro- 
gance is still there,” observes the Birm- 
ingham Age-Herald. 

Meantime the fighting will go right 
on, and if the Huns really want a truce 
the only way they can secure it is to 
surrender “at discretion”, leaving their 
entire case in the hands of the allies 
and throwing themselves on the mercy 
of their conquerors. That would be 
their wisest plan. There are many ob- 
servers who believe that that is the 
plan they will be forced to adopt and 
that peace will actually be brought 
about very shortly, as it is certain that 
the central powers are desperately near 
the end of their resources. 


Influenza Still Rages. 

An alarmingly large number of deaths 
have occurred within the past week as a 
result of the spread of Spanish influ- 
enza. The death rate in the army jump- 
ed from four per 1000 to 32, which is 
the highest death rate for the army at 


home since the United States entered 
the war, while among civilians, espe- 
cially in congested areas, the disease is 
daily claiming a large toll of victims. 

Vigorous measures are being adopted 
everywhere to bring the epidemic un- 
der control. Many of the military camps 
have been placed under quarantine and 
in cities and towns where congestion is 
particularly acute indoor meetings of 
all kinds have been discontinued. In 
some places where the street-car traf- 
fic is: especially heavy the authorities 
have adopted “stagger hours” so that the 
time for beginning and ending work, 
instead of being the same for the var- 
ious lines of business, is distributed 
over a period of two hours or so, thus 
enabling the workers to get to and from 
their places of employment with less 
congestion. 

Every individual, whethe. he lives 
in an affected locality or not, is en- 
joined to take all precautions against 
the disease. If one does contract it 
then he should at once take measures 
to get rid of it. It has been proven 
in hundreds of instances that the dis- 
ase if neglected has fatal results. While 
the influenza itself may not be fatal, 
complications are liable to develop from 
which the death of about one in every 
five of the victims results. 

When a person feels symptoms such 
as headache, pain in the back and other 
parts of the body, increase in watery 
secretions of the eyes and nose, sore 
throat and slight fever coming on he 
should desist from work and go to bed. 
A doctor should at once be summoned. 
If several hours elapse before the phy- 
sician comes a good dose of castor oil 
is beneficial. Patients should be isola- 
ted as completely as is practicable. They 
should drink plenty of water; sunlight 
and fresh air also help. 

At all times precautionary measures 
against taking the disease should be 
observed. A simple practice that any- 
one can follow is to snuff soda and salt 
water up the nose twice a day—morn- 
ing and evening—afterwards inserting 
a little vaseline in each nostril. The 
vaseline acts as a trap to catch the 
germs as they enter the nose and pre- 
vent them from going further into the 
body. 

Practically every industry in the East 
is feeling the effects of the epidemic. 
Public utilities, such as the street-car 
service, the delivery of mails, etc., are 
hindered on account of the absence of 
so many employees who are sick. The 
athfinder has been heavily hit along 
with the rest and subscribers who do 
not get their papers on time or whose 
correspondence isn’t attended to quite 
promptly will bear with those who are 
still able to be on the job and know that 
attention is being given each one’s case 
as expeditiously as a depleted office 
force can do it. 

Though at present the outlook is any- 
thing but bright medical authorities are 
hopeful that the height of the epidemic 
is nearly reached and that another week 
or so will see a perceptible abatement. 
Its severity is attributed mainly to con- 
gestion and as soon as the public is 
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made alive to its seriousness preven- 
tive measures will be taken more gen- 
erally everywhere, it is believed. It is 
imperative that everyone conscientious- 
iy do his part to check the spread of the 
disease for by no other means can it be 
more quickly and successfully brought 
under control. 


The Basic Principles of Peace. 

The oft-mentioned “14 points” which 
the president proposed and which the 
reutons profess they are willing to 
idopt as a “basis of discussion” are in 
effect as follows: 1. Open diplomacy 
ind covenants of peace, with no secret 
understandings. 2. Absolute freedom of 
the seas outside of territorial waters 
in peace and war, except as waters may 
be closed by international action. 3. 
Removal of all economic barriers be- 
tween nations; universal free-trade 
among the nations joining in the ar- 
rangement. 4.. Guaranties given that 
irmaments shall be reduced to the low- 
est point consistent with domestic safe- 
tv. 5. Free and impartial adjustment 
of all colonial claims—the interests of 
the local populations to have equal 


weight with the rights of the govern-- 


ment which claims title. 6, Evacuation 
if Russia and generous assistance given 
to her to enable her to establish her- 
elf as a free, self-governing nation, 
with full recognition among the family 
of nations. 7, Belgium to be evacuated 
ind restored—with no strings tied to 
her sovereignty. 8. All invaded French 
territory to be given up and restored; 
“the wrong done to France by Prussia 
in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine 
is to be righted, in order that peace 
iy once more be made secure in the 
interest of all.” 9. Readjustment of the 
frontiers of Italy “along easily recog- 
nized lines of nationality.” 10. The 
peoples of Austria-Hungary shall have 
heir existence “safeguarded and as- 
sured and have the freest opportunity 
for autonomous development.” 11, Ru- 
iania, Serbia and Montenegro to be 
vacuated and restored; Serbia to have 
free access to the sea, and the various 
Balkan states and peoples to be rear- 
ranged and “determined by friendly 
counsel along historically established 
‘lines of allegiance and nationality.” 12. 
Those parts of Turkey that are popu- 
ited by Turks shall be assured Turkish 
sovereignty, but those parts that are in- 
ibited by other races should have “ab- 
solutely unmolested opportunity of au- 
tonomous development.” The Darda- 
nelles to be thrown open to the free 
passage of the ships of all nations. 13. 
independent Polish state to be set 
», to include territories inhabited by 
Polish populations; free access to the 
sea for this new Poland, also economic 
nd political integrity guarenteed, 14. 
\ league of nations, “under specific 
covenants for the purpose of affording 
nutual guaranties of political indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity to great 
nd small states alike.” 
in his address to congress of Feb. 11, 
\918. referred to by the Teutons, the 
resident made a generalization of the 
‘neiples which must be applied to 





“any further exchange of views be- 
tween governments”, as follows: 1. Each 
part of the final settlement must be 
based on the essential justice of that 
particular case and so disposed that 
peace will be permanent. 2, Peoples 
and provinces are “not to be bartered 
about from sovereignty to sovereignty 
as if they were mere chattels or pawns 
in the now forever discredited game of 
balance of power”, 3. Every territorial 
settlement must be made in the interest 
of the populations concerned, and not 
mer ly as a part of a bargain or com- 
promise among rival states. 4. “All 
well-defined national aspirations shall 
be accorded the utmost satisfaction 
without introducing new or perpetuat- 
ing old elements of discord that would 
be likely to break the peace.” 

The president in his Mt. Vernon ad- 
dress of July 4, 1918 also restated the 
peace aims in four principles, which 
included the “destruction of every ar- 
bitrary power anywhere that can sep- 
arately or secretly or of its own choice 
disturb the peace of the world”; settle- 
ment of territorial claims in the inter- 
est of the populations concerned; ob- 
servanc> by all nations of the same 
principles of honor and justice that are 
recognized among individuals in civ- 
ilized society, so that covenants and 
promises shall be sacredly kept and 
mutual confidence shall be maintained; 
the organization of a league of nations 
to preserve peace, 

In his address to congress of Sept. 27, 
1918, the president went farther and 
said that there must also be no leagues, 
alliances of treaties between different 
members of the common family of na- 
tions; also no trade boycotts o- discrim- 
ination, except as a means of discipline 
to be used by the league of nations. 

Such are the principles which the 
president has proclaimed to all the 
world as the ones whi h he has arrived 
at, after much thought, as being the only 
true foundation for a just and lasting 
peace. Calmly considered, these prin- 
ciples are fully as favorable to the Teu- 
ton nations as to the rest of the world. 
There is really nothing in them that 
those nations should not be perfectly 
willing to agree to unless it is their pur- 
pose to continue the rule of highway- 
men and thugs. 

If peace should be established on the 
basis marked out by the president, it 
will mean more concessions by the 
United States and the other allied na- 
tions than by the central powers. Ger- 
many could not claim that she had been 
“destroyed” or even heavily penalized 
if she should be so fortunate as to be 
let off with such a Christian and mag- 
nanimous peace. 


GOVERNMENT NOTES. 

Chicago Air Mail Given Up. Officials of 
the aerial mail service announce that the 
Chicago-New York aerial mail line will 
temporarily be abandoned. Shortage of 
airplanes and labor are given as the chief 
reasons. 





Brewing Ends Dec. 1. President Wilson 
has signed a proclamation prohibiting the 
brewing of beer after Dec. 1. On that date 
brewers not only must cease making real 


beer but the act applies as well to all other 
malt products. Until the time the procla- 
mation becomes effective brewers who con- 
tinue manufacturing beer will be confined 
to the use of malts and hops already in 
stock, 





U. S. to Make Own Potash. Within two 
years, says Secretary of the Interior Lane 
in an announcement issued a few days ago, 
the United States will be able to manu- 
facture enough potash to supply the na- 
tion’s needs. “Germany thought all along 
and still thinks no doubt that she has a 
whip hand over America because of her sup- 
ply of potash,” he said, “but America can 
in two years become entirely independent 
of Germany in this regard by the devel- 
opment of her own deposits and the use of 
processes devised by the department of the 
interior.” 





May Write for Press. An announcement 
issued by the general army staff modifies 
the rule prohibiting soldiers at the front 
from writing for publication. Under the 
new order soldiers will be allowed to write 
fiction or letters for publication, providing 
the work contains nothing relating to the 
military profession, the war or current 
events. The action was taken primarily 
to keep alive the soldiers’ interest in indi- 
vidual achievement. 

Appeal for Platinum. Every individual 
who owns jewelry containing platinum and 
who professes patriotism to the United 
States is asked by the war industries board 
to remove the jewels and send the settings 
to Director of the Mint R. T. Baker, Wash- 
ington, D. C, Every bit of platinum in the 
United States is needed for war purposes. 
Payment in full will be made to those 
who desire it. In cases where the plati- 
num is donated an amount equal to its 
value will be turned over to the Red Cross. 


Soldier Hanged. Private William Boone, 
colored, of the 24th U. S. infantry, paid 
the extreme penalty by hanging a few 
days ago for the part he took in* the rioting 
that occurred at Houston, Tex., last year 
which resulted in 15 white persons being 
killed and a dozen or so others wounded. 
The number of men who died for partici- 
pating in the disorder now reaches 19, 
five of whom were hanged the week pre- 
vious and the other 13 last December. 


War Savings Stamps sold so far during 
the year aggregate in value over $745,169,- 
600, the maturity value of which reaches 
nearly to $900,000,000, During September 
over $97,600,000 in stamps were sold which, 
although immediately preceding the fourth 
Liberty loan, compares well with the rec- 
ords of other months. The quota for the 
entire year is over $2,105,000,000. 


NEWS NOTES. 


Two High Catholic Prelates Die. The 
past few days have witnessed the deaths 
of two distinguished prelates of the Cath- 
olic church, Cardinal John M. Farley, arch- 
bishop of New York, and Archbishop John 
Ireland of St. Paul, Minn. Cardinal Farley 
died at his country home at Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., after suffering a relapse which fol- 
lowed a partial recovery from an attack of 
pneumonia. He was born in Ireland 76 
years ago. There his studies for the priest- 
hood began, to be continued in America 
and at Rome, Italy, In 1911 he was con- 
secrated cardinal by Pope Pius X. After 
lving in state in the beautiful St. Paul ca- 
thedrai Archbishop Ireland’s body was 
buried in the church cemetery, in compli- 
ance with his wish, instead of being depos- 
ited in the cathedral crypt. Archbishop 
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Ireland had attained the age of 80 years. 
Born in Ireland, he was brought to this 
country when about 11 years old. His 
parents settled in Massachusetts and then 
moved to St. Paul which was then little 
more than an Indian trading post. There 
the future archbishop drew the notice of a 
French missionary who induced him to go 
to France to study for the priesthood. He 
returned to America when the Civil war 
broke out and enlisted as a chaplain on 
the Union side. Practically all of his later 
life was spent in St. Paul. 


Daniels to Visit Berlin. Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels paid a visit to the Eddystone 
Ammunition Corporation plant at Phila- 
delphia the other day to celebrate with the 
workers there the delivery in one year of 
1.000.000 rifles to the government. “I came 
out of the plant a better American,” he 
said afterwards. In a stirring address to 
the workers he promised that the United 
States would make no compromise with 
Germany. “On my calendar in Washing- 
ton,” he said, “there is recorded an engage- 
ment, no date yet set, to go with the ma- 
rine band when it marches in the triumphal 
entry of Gen, Pershing’s victorious army 
into Berlin.” 


U. S. Town Shelled. Residents of City 
Island, N. Y., rushed panic-stricken from 
their homes the other day when a six-inch 
shell suddenly landed in the town and ex- 
ploded, wrecking one of the residences. 
The shell, it was learned, came from Fort 
Totten across the Long Island Sound. A 
police inquiry at the fort brought out the 
explanation that imperative orders had 
been received to stop a steamer which was 
leaving the harbor and the shot had been 
fired across the vessel’s bows for that pur- 
pose. 


Less Wrapping Paper Available. The 
‘war industries board recently announced 
that the unnecessary wrapping of merchan- 
dise by retail merchants must be discon- 
tinued. Large quantities of chemical pulp 
used ordinarily for making wrapping pa- 
per must be diverted to the manufacture of 
munitions, it was explained. The conserva- 
tion of paper bags, boxes and office sta- 
tionery was also urged. 

Belgian Air Supplants German Song. In 
order to hide from view the German na- 
tional air the Belgian song, “Brabanconne”, 
has been pasted over it in 100,000 song- 
books used in the public schools of Chi- 
cago. The’*excuse offered by the supervisor 
of music for the appearance of the German 
song was that the books were old ones, 
having been issued long before Germany’s 
true character was revealed. 


Sentenced for Disloyalty. Ernest Ko- 
necke, first mate of the steamer Elmar, was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
for refusing to blow the steamer’s whistle 
in celebration of the opening of the fourth 
Liberty loan. Konecke was also charged 
with speaking against the bond issue. 


Price of Shoes Fixed. The matter of 
providing the public with clothing at prices 
within the reach of the ordinary man’s 
pocketbook has been looked into by the 
war industries board with the result that 
the retail prices of shoes has been fixed. 
Under the agreement, subscribed to by 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers, shoes 
are now standardized according to their 
quality and style, and range in price from 
$3 to $12. Men’s and women’s shoes are 
grouped as follows: Class A, from’ $9 to 
$12; Class B, $6 to $8.50, and Class C, $3 
to $5.50. Prices for children’s highest grade 


shoes are: Boys’, misses’ and youths’, $6.50 
to $7 and $8; young boys’, $5 to $6; in- 
fants’, $4 to $5, and babies’ $2 to $3.50. 
Failure by either of the three industries 
mentioned to comply with the terms of 
the agreement will entail the cutting off 
of supplies to them. 


Fur Sells High. A choice lot of raw skunk 
skins was auctioned off in New York city 
the other day at the price*of $9 for each 
skin, A freak fox pelt, sold for the bene- 
fit of the Red Cross, brought $500. 


Failed to Submit Income Tax. Seymour 
Rau, a New York broker, was arraigned in 
court the other day charged with failure 
to file income tax returns for the years 
1913-17, inclusive. “The arrest of Rau,” 
said Assistant U. S. Attorney Curtis, who 
appeared as the government’s counsel, 
“marks the beginning of a new policy in 
regard to income tax dodgers. Heretofore 
when found they have merely been sum- 
moned before the proper authorities and 
forced to pay the taxes due, plus the pen- 
alties for neglect. From now on the in- 


The Wail of a Bully.—Cartoon in St. Louis 
Republic. 


come tax dodger will be treated as a 
slacker and will be prosecuted criminally 
under the statute.” 


Negroes in Army. There are 350,000 ne- 
groes in military service, with 1,200 as com- 
missioned officers, E. J. Scott, special as- 
sistant to the secretary of war, asserted at 
a meeting of the National Race Congress 
in Washington the other day. In a speech 
to the assembly W. H. Jernagin, president 
of the organization, declared that the con- 
gress was opposed to “crime, criminality, 
jim crowism, mob violence, segregation, 
kaiserism and everything which tends to 
deprive a man of his right to live as a 
free man.” 


“Neurasthenia,” said Mrs. Biggums to 
her cook, “I think we will have some chick- 
en croquettes today out of that leftover 
pork and calves’ liver.” 

“Yes’m,” said Neurasthenia, called Teeny 
for short. “An’ we got a little bread dress- 
in’ what went wid the pork, mum. Shall I 
make some apple sauce out’n hit, mum?”— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
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: Syrup from Sugar Beets 
Lucacwnamndeeethnamactesiabun oJ 

A number of our readers, it appear: 
planted sugar beet seed last ‘sprin 
with a view to converting the beet 
produced into syrup in order to ek 
out their allowance of refined sugar fo 
culinary and table use and now tha 
their crop is ready to harvest severa 
have discovered to their dismay tha 
they don’t know how to make the syru) 
and that whatever printed instruction 
they may have had have been lost o 
mislaid. For the benefit of these pei 
sons and all others who may desire | 
try making sugar-beet syrup we presen 
the following, which appeared in th 
Pathfinder a few months ago: 

Wash the roots thoroughly and cui 
them into thin slices, the thinner th: 
better. Place about two bushels of th 
slices in a barrel and cover with ho 
water, allowing them to stand thus fo: 
about an hour. The water should the: 
be drawn off and strained through sey 
eral thicknesses of cheesecloth. Ni 
pressure is required to extract th 
sugar-bearing juice. 

The resulting liquid which is ligh 
brown in color, with a sweetish bitte: 
taste, should be placed in a kettle o: 
other convenient vessel and_ heate: 
slowly until sufficient water has evap 
orated to convert it into a syrup of th: 
desired consistency. Slow boiling i 
important in this process and severa 
hours will be required to boil it dow 
properly. 

It should be remembered that evap 
oration takes place more rapidly in 
wide, shallow pan than in a smallei 
deeper one. As the liquid boils a scum 
gathers on the surface and this shoul 
be removed from time to time, othe 
wise the syrup will have a strong beet 
like flavor and will be less pleasing i 
appearance and taste. 

The syrup though dark in color is 
wholesome, nutritious food. It cou! 
be bleached but this would be an ex 
pensive, complicated operation ani 
therefore would not pay. The syru 
may be used for all purposes wher 
other syrups are used; it is particula 
ly desirable for table use. It is als 
excellent for making dark-colored cak« 
sandy, and other home-made _ swee! 
meats. 

By continuing the evaporation pro: 
ess for a time after the syrup stage ha 
been reached a dark sugar may be mat 
to crystallize out after it stands a whi! 
and cools. This can be used in varioi 
ways in the preparation of food. 


Smaller Production of Gold and Sil- 
ver. Figures issued by the bureau « 
mints show that the output of gold du 
ing the past year was $8,800,000 les 
than that of the year previous and « 
silver $2,674,000 less. The amount « 
gold mined in 1917 totaled 4,051,44 
ounces , worth $83,750,700. The pr 
duction of silver during the same y: 
was 71,740,300 ounces, which at the : 
erage New York price of $0.8235 
ounce aggregated in value about 5! 
078,000. 
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i SeTIientitfic 


Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








Treatment of Wound Infections. 


Everyone is familiar with the fact 
that germs lurk about us on every hand 
and that when these get into the body, 
if conditions are favorable to them, 
they may set up serious disorders and 
even bring about death. Some of these 
micro-organisms are introduced nearly 
always when the skin is broken but 
normally the little white bloed cells 
and other agencies designed to safe- 
guard life and health destroy them or 
neutralize their power for harm as 
they do in the case of those introduced 
into the system in é6ther ways. 

On the battlefields of France and 
Belgium bacteria capable of doing great 
harm, such as those inducing gas-gan- 
grene, tetanus and putrefactions of dif- 
ferent kinds, are present in extraordi- 
narily large proportions, due mainly 
to the fact that the fertilizer applied 
to the fields in past years has been of 
a nature well adapted to their propaga- 
tion and multiplication,* 

For this reason dangerous infectious 
material-is almost certain to be intro- 
duced into any wound received in bat- 
tle. The army surgeon’s business is to 
aid nature in every way possible to 
prevent the germs from getting in their 
evil work and destroy them as soon as 
possible. That is one of the principal 
reasons why an effort is made to get 
men to the hospital or give them medi- 
cal attention as soon as possible after 
they are wounded. 

Researches carried on by Dr. Alexis 
Carrel of the Rockefeller Institute and 
others associated with him led to the 
discovery that a solution of hypochlor- 
ite of soda is an excellent germicide 
for use in wounds, killing micro-organ- 
isms that may have been introduced, 
yet not harming the tissues or irritat- 
ing the raw surfaces, 

Not only is this solution fatal to 
germs but it serves to dissolve dead 
tissues in which the micro-organisms 
breed and cause them to separate from 
the living tissues. When all of the 
harmful bacteria have been destroyed 
nature can proceed with the healing of 
the wound which is accomplished with- 
na surprisingly short time under prop- 

r treatment and care designed to pre- 
vent complications or reinfection. 

A microscopic examination is made 
it frequent intervals to determine the 
bacteriological condition of the wound 
and every few days a thin sheet of 
sterilized celluloid is placed over it 
and its contour traced thereon in ink. 
Each time after this contour has been 
transferred to paper and its area de- 
termined the figure is plotted and com- 
pared with the “control curve” obtain- 
ed from the first measurement of the 
wound. 

This “control curve” is based an a 
discovery made by Dr. Carrel several 


years ago, namely, that the rate at 
which a wound heals in a healthy pa- 
tient depends on its initial area. From 
this he developed a mathematical for- 
mula giving an algebraic value applica- 
ble to the average patient with a wound 
free from infection. By this means 
it is possible to determine in the be- 
ginning how fast a wound should heal, 
to estimate with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty when the process of healing will 
be complete and to determine when the 
rate of healing is abnormal. 

If the rate is found to be slower 
than normal the surgeon knows at once 
that infection still exists somewhere 
and if it cannot be found at the surface 
of the injury he is obliged to look for 
it deeper, at some point which the ger- 
micide for some reason failed to reach. 

The Carrel-Dakin treatment, as it is 
called, gives excellent results in the 
case of men wounded in battle and it is 
also being used with success in hospi- 
tals where industrial workers and oth- 
er civilians are cared for. Infected 
wounds afe cleared up quickly and 
with comparatively little difficulty; 
wounds so treated before infection de- 
velops are made to heal with surprising 
rapidity. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


To Hide the Flare of Cannon the Ger- 
mans are using what they call “anti-light”, 
a substance composed mainly of chloride 
of potassium. This produces smoke about 
the mouth of the gun and gives a red 
tinge to the light resulting from the ex- 
plosion, materially diminishing its visi- 
bility at night and in large measure elim- 
inating the light reflected in the sky, thus 
making it difficult for observers of oppos- 
ing armies to locate the guns. The: allies 
have equally effective means for reducing 
the tell-tale night flare of their guns. 

Machine Makes Surgical Bandages. An 
electrically operated machine is being used 
by Red Cross workers in Boston for mak- 
ing gauze surgical bandages. It has a ca- 
pacity of 50 yards of bandages per min- 
ute, or 10 times the amount of work that 
four persons can perform by hand. Some 
time ago the machine turned out 2000 
five-yard gauze rolls in four days, work 
that would have occupied the staff avail- 
able at the time three weeks, working by 
hand. 





Rusting of Steel Costly. Assuming an 
average life of 33 years for steel, the U. S. 
bureau of mines estimates that 1,000,000 
tons of the crude or semi-finished mate- 
rial is lost annually by rusting. For gal- 
vanizing to prevent rust about 60 per cent 
of all the metallic zine in the country is 
used at an annual cost of $20,000,000 and 
large quantities of paint are used for the 
same purpose. About 5,000,000 tons of 
coal is required to replace the annual 
waste of steel and to replace the lost 
zine requires another 1,000,000 tons. In 
addition to all this, much copper, brass, 
aluminum and other rustless materials 
have to be used for protecting steel or tak- 


ing its place where its tendency to rust 
makes it impracticable. Rustless steel can 
now be made but as yet it is too expensive 
to warrant its use in every case where a 
rust-resisting material is required. 





Seeds, 1,000 Years Old, Grow. An ancient 
wooden idol of Vairavana, the god of 
treasure, in a temple in Japan was opened 
a few years ago and within it was found a 
bag containing some rice seed with a piece 
of paper on which was written in Chinese 
characters: “This image has been engraved 
for the peace of the world. If anyone of 
later generations opens it he should put 
in new seeds”. The seeds were planted and 
though, according to the testimony of ex- 
perts, they must have reposed in the image 
fully 1,000 years, they grew, producing an 
abundant harvest of rice quite similar to 
modern varieties. 

Road Surveyed at Night. Because of the 
dazzling, blinding light from the fields of 
salt and alkali and because of the: flicker- 
ing, dancing heat waves it was found im- 
practicable to do surveying work during 
the day time in laying out the 17-mile tan- 
gent of the Lincoln highway across the 
Utah desert so the line was established by 
signal fires after the sun had gone down. 
Construction work on the new, direct route 
which will cut 50 miles from the route is 
now under way. 


“OUR BANNERETS OF SMOKE.” 


Old Glory lifts its beauteous folds upon 
the summer air, with faith and hope in 
Him who holds His freemen in His care. 
Yet other flags of promise fly above us ey- 
erywhere; tall chimneys rear against the 
sky—behold the banners there! Behold the 
sister flags that spill from every towering 
top of smoke-wreathed stacks above the 
mill, the shipyard and the shop! Oh, see 
the beauty, and the threat of vengeance 
wrapped in these for one who mocks their 
might and yet shall feel them overseas! 
The flag of labor takes the air, our starry 
flag beside; it flaunts a pregnant promise 
there that shall not be denied; for all 
the crimson clouds of war the tyrants may 
invoke shall roll away and fade before our 
bannerets of smoke.—Philadelphia Record. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? 
What can you do? Can you walk? Can 
you swim? 
Can you ride? Can you fly? Can you 
shoot? 
Can you burrow and dig where the tunnels 
are dim 
As your part in this mighty pursuit? 
Oh, who was your grandsire, and what did 
he own? 
Are matters with which we are through, 
The nation is asking this question alone, 
“Just what are you able to do?” 





Can you harness a horse? Can you run a 
machine? 
Can you cook? Can you sew? Can you 
scrub? 
Can you help with the harvest or tote 
gasoline? 
Can you earn something more than your 
“grub”? 
There’s a place for your coin in the Liberty 
bond, 
As cash does its duty anew. 
Still the question arises above and beyond: 
“Just what are you able to do?” 
—Washington Star. 


TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE. 
Thousands government clerical jobs open. 
Salaries $100 to $1800. Write Franklin 
Institute, Dept. W84, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free list positions.—Advt. 
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FRANCE. 


New Leave Area for Yanks. On the 
northern coast of Brittany in the de- 
partment of Ille-et-Vilaine has been es- 
tablished a leave area for men of the 
American Expeditionary Force. The 
district includes the towns of St. Malo, 
Dinard and Parame—all of them famous 
French coast resorts. Here accommo- 
dations for nearly 3,000 soldiers a week 
have been provided, enabling the men 
to spend their leaves in one of the 
most beautiful sections of all France 
and come away without having parted 
with a cent more than the few nickels 


tion. Vaudeville entertainments have 
also been added and will continue as 
long as the American soldiers visit the 
locality. 





GERMANY. 


Maximilian of Baden Chancellor. At 
a meeting presided over by the kaiser 
and attended by Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg and various officials of the 
government Prince Maximilian, pros- 
pective grand duke of Baden, was ap- 
pointed imperial chancellor, succeed- 
ing Count von Hertling, who was ap- 
pointed about a year ago in succession 
to Dr. Georg Michaelis. At the same 


fled to Switzerland, many of them later 
going to America to live. 

The former ambassador said he re- 
garded the appointment of such a man 
as Prince Maximilian to the chancellor- 
ship as a definite German effort to ob- 
tain peace and abandon the old pan- 
German policy. He has long suspecied, 
he said, that when the Germans really 
wanted peace they would call to the 
front either Maximilian or Dr. Solf, the 
colonial minister. 

In some quarters it is suggested that 
the kaiser had Prince Maximilian, his 
rival, appointed to this important post 
in order to have him where it will be 
more difficult for him to plot the seizure 
of the German crown but there are 
grounds for believing that the kaiser’s 
wishes were not considered at all; in- 
deed, that the other kings and princes 
of the German confederation, jealous of 
Wilhelm’s power and fearful ‘that his 
selfish, ambitious 








would naturally 
spend for amuse- 
ments, cigarettes, 
souvenirs, etc. Ev- 
erything such as 
meals, lodging and 
the like is settled 
for by the govern- 
ment, adjustments 
being made later 
out of each soldier’s 
account according 
to the amount his 
expenses exceeded 
the rations allowed. 

The provided rest 
area extends along 
the coast about 40 
miles and stretches 
back into the in- 
terior of the coun- 
try for a like dis- 
‘tance. St. Malo, the 
principal town, is 
almost an island, 


and dimes that they w 


policies, if persist- 
ed in, will inevita- 
bly bring them all 
to ruin, forced him 
to accept Maximil- 
ian’s appointment, 
willy-nilly. 

As was expected 
in allied countries, 
the calling of the 
prince of Baden to 
the chancellorship 
of the empire, to- 


gether with other 
political changes, 
proved the initial 


steps in a newpeace 
movement; Maxi- 
milian shortly after 
assuming the office 
sent a note through 
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the Swiss govern- 
ment to President 
Wilson asking for 
an armistice and 
announcing the will- 
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and linked with ee mainland only 
by breakwaters. The city is famous 
as the birthplace of Jacques Cartier, 


the discoverer of the St. Lawrence 
river. Its inhabitants number about 
12,000. 


Day excursions have been inaugurat- 
ed to assist the soldiers in seeing the 
beauties along the rugged coast, which 
has been likened to that of the state 
of Maine. The excursion to Mont St. 
Michel is the most wonderful of all, 
taking the visitors to a sheer promon- 
tory of rock rising out of treacherous 
sands, on the summit of which stands 
a stately abbey. Here under the influ- 
ence of the new or full moon the tide 
action forms one of the most wonderful 
attractions of the whole country. In- 
habitants compare its swiftness to that 
of a galloping horse. (All these places 
have been fully described in travel ar- 
ticles in the Pathfinder.) 

At Dinard the Y. M. C. A. has leased 
for the benefit of the soldiers several 
buildings, including a theater, reading 
rooms, a concert hall, a library and 
other places of recreation and attrac- 





tine Deputy Groeber, a leader of the 
Centrist or Catholic party in the reich- 
stag, and Deputy Scheidemann, ma- 
jority Social Democrat, were named 
as secretaries of state without port- 
folio. 

Prince Maximilian, who is 51 years 
old, has been known for some time as 
an advocate of cenciliation; not long 
ago he startled all Germany by urging 
a “rapproachement” with the allies and 
particularly with England and Amer- 
ica. He is also on record as favoring 
a league of nations. 

Commenting on Maximilian’s appoint- 
ment James W. Gerard, former U. S. 
ambassador to Germany described him 
as a “man who knows English perfect- 
ly and is one of the high Germans who 
seems to be able to think like an ordi- 
nary human being, . a man of most 
charming appearance and manner and 
indulgent of the views of other coun- 
tries.” Baden, Mr. Gerard said, is the 
most liberal of all the German princi- 
palities and duchies; in the revolution 
of 1848 it made a brave attempt for 
liberty and thousands of the people 





ingness of the Ger- 
man governinent to accept the princi- 
ples formulated by the president “as a 
basis for peace negotiations.” (This 
subject is treated in detail elsewhere 
in this paper.) 


HOLLAND. 

Zuyder Zee Dike Planned. For many 
years plans for partially draining the 
Zuyder Zee and making the land cov- 
ered by it available for agricultural 
purposes have been under considera- 


tion but little has been done toward 
putting such plans into effect until 


this year when diilicult economic prob- 
lems growing out of the war and the 
influx of large numbers of refugees 
from countries smitten and torn in 
the conflict impressed on everyone con- 
cerned the fact that more farming land 
must be provided in order that an ade- 
quate supply of food and other neces- 
sary materials may be assured. A law 
has been passed authorizing the under- 
taking and plans have been made for 
hurrying it along according to sched- 
ule which will cover a period estimat- 
ed at 33 years. The construction of a 
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huge, strong dike, 18 miles long, to cut 
off the inland sea from the North sea 
will be undertaken first. This, it is ex- 
pected, will be the biggest and most 
important of the engineering tasks to 
be performed, though it is by no means 
a formidable one, the average depth of 
the water being only about 12 feet. To 
isolate completely the area now cov- 
ered by water a dike across Amstel 
Diep, between Wieringen island and 
the North Holland coast will have to 
be built. 

The plans call for a dike rising about 
i8 feet above sea level, a height beyond 
which the waves have never been 
known to rise, even in the severest 
storms. On the North sea side “mat- 
tresses” of brush, massed with sand 
and faced with broken stone, will be 
put down, rising from the sea floor to 
the normal level of the water and form- 
ing a sort of foundation for the body 
of the dike. Back of this will be the 
main body of the 


have hitherto been impossible because 
of the lack of fresh water. 

The dike, above water, will be 230 
feet wide. On its top there will be a 
road for vehicles and a double-track 
railroad. The latter will greatly facili- 
tate railroad transportation between 
parts of Friesland and commercial cen- 
ters about the North sea coast for it will 
provide a route many miles shorter 
than the present one. 

Another advantage that will accrue 
from the construction of the dike will 
be a material reduction in the money 
and labor that are now expended for 
the maintenance of the present dikes. 
Furthermore, better accommodations 
will be provided for shipping than are 
now afforded in the Zuyder Zee and it 
will be possible for larger vessels to 
be used. 

The total cost of the undertaking is 
estimated at about $90,000,000, of which 
$11,250,000 will be required for the dike 


wounded, He was carried to the mon- 
astery on the summit of Mont des Cats 
where he died. 

In the meantime the British had driv- 
en the Germans out and taken posses- 
sion of the hill so no-one outside the 
monastery knew what disposition was 
made of the prince’s body. The kaiser 
wrote to the pope asking where the 
prince was buried and requesting that 
the body be returned. When the letter 
was forwarded to the monastery the 
monks replied that the location of the 
grave would be disclosed only when 
the Germans had evacuated Belgium 
and made just restitution. 

When the Mont des Cats territory was 
being heavily bombarded by German 
guns a few months ago the kaiser be- 
came alarmed, fearing that the aged 
prior of the monastery, the only person 
then living who knew where Prince 
Max was buried, would be killed, so he 
wrote to the commander of the Ger- 
man forces asking 





great wall, This is 
to be made of sand 
piled on brush and 
stone which the 
Dutch, after many 
years of experience 
in erecting  bul- 
warks against the 
sea, know how to 
use most advan- 
tageously. 

Above this great 
mass of sand will 
be a heavy layer of 
clay and all expos- 
ed surfaces will be 
protected by a stone 
rip-rap. The clay 
required will be ob- 
tained by dredging 
in the Zuyder Zee. 
A large amount will 
come also from a 
drainage canal that 
is to be dug across Wieringen island to 
provide an outlet for the water flowing 
in from the rivers which now dis- 
charge into the Zuyder Zee. 

Sluiceways will be provided to con- 
trol the opening to the sea. These will 
serve to keep out any hostile naval ves- 
sels which might successfully with- 
stand the fire from mighty batteries to 
be established on Wieringen island. 

From examinations of the bottom of 
the Zuyder Zee it appears that at least 
90 per cent of the area—about 480,000 
acres, sufficient for an industrial popu- 
lation of about 250,000, it is estimated 
is covered with silt and earthy matter 
Suitable for the growing of crops. The 
land will be made available for culti- 
vation a section at a time. It is ex- 
pected that it will rent for about $13 
per acre yearly. Thus the project will 
begin to make a financial return within 
about 15 vears if present estimates 
prove correct. 

Besides reclaiming a large area of ag- 
ricultural land the new dike will create 
a fresh water lake some 560 acres in 
area. This will be a valuable asset for 
it will promote farming and cattle-rais- 
ing in sections where these industries 











Ruins of Trappist Monastery on Mont des Cats. 


proper. The estimate covers an indem- 
nity for the fishermen now dependent 
for a livelihood on operations in the 
Zuyder Zee. 





NORWAY. 


Peace Move Hits Capitalists. The 
withdrawal of Bulgaria from the war 
and the recent peace overtures by the 
central powers have caused Scandina- 
vian shipping securities to depreciate 
in value to such a degree that over 100 
capitalists in Norway alone have been 
reduced to bankruptcy. In one day, it 
is estimated, shipping stocks declined 
over $33,000,000. Small companies op- 
erating one or two ships were those 
chiefly affected. Stocks in concerns of 
this character, which had risen to un- 
precedented heights owing to the high 
freight rates, dropped in value 50 per 
cent in many cases. 





BELGIUM. 


Trappist Monastery Wrecked. While 
fighting in the neighborhood of Mont 
des Cats, in the Kemmel region early in 
the war Prince Max of Hesse, a relative 
of the German kaiser, was severely 


that Mont des Cats 
be spared. Appar- 
ently this did little 
good for the rain 
of German shells on 
the monastery con- 
tinued until the pic- 
turesque old build- 
ing wassadly wreck- 
ed; hardly anything 
now remains ex- 
cept the shattered 
walls and frame- 
work. The cloisters 
are all in ruins and 
the furniture, books, 
etc., lie broken, soil- 
ed and torn amid 
the debris of the 
building. 

In the inside court 
stands a bronze fig- 
ure of the virgin 
holding in its arms 
the infant Jesus; the head of the latter 
has been torn off by a shell. Practical- 
ly the only thing intact and unhurt 
about the whole monastery is a tall 
figure of Christ, standing just outside 
the walls. 








—_———-——_ 


“WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE.” 
Even from off mine altar shalt thou take 
Him who has wilfully shed human blood 
That he may die. 
Though he may cry 
Thou shalt give him the punishment of God, 
Nor spare him though he supplications make. 
’Twas thus of old the God of Israel spake. 


And shallaneation plunge this world in strife, 
Destroy in every land the life of peace, 
And in its hour 
Of waning power 
By piteous whines cause justice’s blows 
to cease 
And not be made to pay for life with life? 
Answer, O world, with Hun oppressions rife. 
—Edmund S. Delancy. 


“Why doesn’t Mr. Cobbles use a tractor 
on his farm?” “He says he has spent 40 
years studying the temperament of mules 
and he isn’t going to throw away the 
knowledge gained in that time for every 
new-fangled contrivance that comes along.” 
—Buffalo Courier. 
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Asking Ordinary Questions. 


i 





HEN you are placed among a 
foreign people whose _ lan- 
guage you are not familiar 

with.you find that the easiest way to 
get along is to learn how to ask a few 
simple questions. Those you address 
can then give you a simple answer 
which you can understand, and often 
vou can frame your question so it can 
be answered by yes or no, 

“How much?” is the question that 
enables you to buy anything you see. 
The French for this is “Combien?”’— 
com-bee-ang. But you must then know 
what the French numbers are and what 
their money system is, As everybody 
knows, the French money unit is the 
franc—worth in round numbers 20 
of our cents. It is divided into 100 
“centimes”—sahng-teem—just as our 
dollar is divided into 100 cents. Five 
centimes is the same as a U. S. cent. 
But the common name for five centimes 
is a “sou”—soo—which is the equiva- 
-lent to our cent. 

The French yard is the “metre”’— 
pronounced “mait”’—as we all know— 
which you can think of as being one of 
our yards stretched by about four 
inches. The French common unit of 
weight is theoretically the kilogram of 
100 grammes, which comes to about 
two and one-fifth of our pounds. In 
popular parlance this is called a “kilo” 
—kee-lo. But that is too big a unit for 
ordinary purchases and so the French 
people use the half-kilo or “demi-kilo” 
—dem-ee kee-lo—as their common unit. 
This weight is popularly called a“livre” 
—leev—or pound; it is just a little more 
than our pound, Thus a person in 
France buying a demi-kilo or livre of 
grapes for “10 sous le livre” for exam- 
ple can mentally translate his purchase 
as practically equivalent to 10 cents a 
pound, 

The French numerals from one to 10 
are as follows: un—ung, deux—doo 
(“oo” as in “hook”), trois—trwah, 
quatre—cat, cing—sank, six—see, sept 
—set, huit—weet, neuf—noof, dix— 
dees. For 11 they say onze—ongz; for 
12 douze—dooz, for 13 treize—traiz, for 
14 quattorze—cat-turz, for 15 quinze— 
kenz, for 16 seize—saiz. Beginning 
with 17 the French count their num- 
bers differently: 17 is dix-sept (10-sev- 
en) dee-set, 18 is dix-huit—deez-weet— 
and 19 is dix-neuf—dee-noof. 

Twenty is vingt—vangt, 30 is trente~— 
trahngt, 40 is quarante—car-rahnt, 50 
is cinquante—-sank-ahnt, 60 is soixante 
—swah-sahngt. Then begins an odd 
way of numbering. Seventy is soixante- 
dix (60-10), 80 is quatre-vingt (four-20) 
—cat-vangt—and 90 is quatre-vingt- 
dix (four-20-10)—cat-vahgt-dees. The 
word for 100 is “cent”, for 1000 “mille”. 
A favorite oath of the French is “Mille 
tonneres”—meel ton-air—meaning “a 
thousand thunders”. 

For 21 they say vingt-et-un (20 and 


one)—vangt-ai-ung, for 25 vingt-cinque 
—vangt-sank, for 33 trente-trois— 
trahngt-trwah, for 44 quarante-quatre 
—car-rahnt-cat, for 66 soixante-six— 
swah-sahngt-sees, for 71 soixante-et- 
onze (60 and 11)—swah-sahngt-ai-ongz, 
for 75 soixante-quinze—swah-sahngt- 
kenz, for 77 soixante-dix-sept—(60-10- 
seven)—swah-sahngt-dee-set,, for 82 
quatre-vingt-deux —(four-20-two)—cat- 
vangt-doo, for 93 quatre-vingt-treize 
(four-20-13)—cat-vangt-traiz. 

The word “quatre” is not pronounced 
exactly like “cat”, for there is a short 
“r” sound at the end; it is impossible 
to convey the true sound in English. 
In fact the French give a_ peculiar 
sound to their “r’s” which it is very 
difficult for an American to acquire 
even at first-hand from a French per- 
son. But, as stated before, these fine 
points are not so essential and it is a 
waste of time to try to master them all 
at once. 

The famous French field-gun, which 
is conceded to be the best gun of the 
sort in the world, is known as the “75” 
—soixante-quinze—meaning that the 
bore is 75 millimeters, or about three 
inches. The equivalent German piece 
is of 77 millimeters caliber—known as 
the “77”’—soixante-dix-sept. It must 
make the Huns feel cheap when they 
reflect that their system of measure- 
ment is the metric system, which they 
got from the French. Practically noth- 
ing that they have is of their own orig- 
inal production. 

“Avez-vous-des pommes?” is “Have 
you any apples?”—av-ai-voo day pom. 
“Avez-vous quelque-chose- a manger?” 
is “Have you something to eat?”—av- 
ai-voo kelk-shoze ah man-zhay. “Have 
vou ‘a tooth-brush?” is “Avez-vous une 
brosse a dents ?—av-ai-vooz een bros ah 
dahngt. “How much is it, please?” is 
“Combien est-ce, s’il vous plait?”—com- 
bee-ahng ay-suh, seel voo play. The 
French are very polite and they expect 
you to add “s'il vous plait”’—if it you 
pleases—to almost all questions. And 
they expect you to say “Merci” (thanks) 
—mehr-see—when you have asked 
anything of them. 

One of the first phrases a beginner 
learns in French is “Quelle heure est 
il?”.(what hour is it?)—kel ur ait-eel. 
The answer may be “Il est quatre 
heures et quart” (it is four o’clock and 
a quarter)—eel ai cat-trur ai car. “It 
is 3:25” becomes “Il est trois. heures 
vingt-cinq’—eel ai trwahz-ur vangt- 
sank. “It is a quarter of two” becomes 
“Tl est deux heures moins un quart” 
(two o’clock less a quarter)—dooz-ur 
m’wangz ung car. 

“Who is there?” is “Qui est la?”—kee 
ai lah. “I” in French is “je”; for in- 
stance “I am a friend” is “Je suis un 
ami”’—zhuh sweez ung ahm-ee. But 
they would not say “C’est je” for “it is 
I”, but “C’est moi”—say m’wah, “Give 
me” is “donnez-moi”—don-nay m’wah. 
“Give me a glass of milk, please” is 
“Donnez-moi une verre de lait, s’il vous 
plait’—een vair duh lay. 

“What do you wish” is “Que voulez- 
vous?”—kuh voolay voo—or “Que 
desirez-vous?”—kuh __ dai-zee-ray-voo. 


“What is your name?” is “Quel est 
votre nom?”—kel ai vote nong. If you 
don’t understand and want toask “What 
did you say?” you say “Plait il?’- 
plait-eel (pleases it?). Or plain “what?” 
is “Quoi?”—k-wah. Everybody knows 
that “Do you speak French?” is “Par- 
lez-vous. Francais?” — par-lay | voo 
frahng-say. 

“What does that word mean?” is “Que 
signifie ce mot?”—kuh seen-ye-fee suh 
mo. If someone asks you to do a favor, 
you say “Avec plaisir” (with pleasure) 
—av-ec plai-zeer; or “Certainement” 
(certainly)—sehr-tain-mahng. “Excuse 
me” is “Excusez-moi”—ex-cu-zay m’wah 
—or ‘“Pardonnez-moi” — par-don-nay 
m’wah—or commonly, for short, “Par- 
don”—par-dong. “Not at all” or “don’t 
mention it” is “De rien”—duh ree-ang 
—(of nothing). 

A doughboy entering a strange vil- 
lage may have to inquire of a_ boy, 
“Quel est ce village, mon garcon?”— 
(what is this village, my boy)—kel ai 
suh veel-azh, mong gar-song. Or if it 
is a town he would say “Quelle est cette 
ville?”—kel ai set veel. “Have you 
seen any soldiers pass?” would be 
“Avez-vous vu passer des soldats?”— 
av-ai voo vu pas-say day sol-dah. If he 
wanted to ask “Is the village far from 
here” he would have to turn it round 
and say in French “Le village, est-il 
loin d’ici?”—luh veel-azh, ait-eel l’wang 
dee-see. “What is the distance to St. 
Quentin?” would be “Quelle est la dis- 
tance a St. Quentin?”—kel ai lah dees- 
tahngs ah Sang-ken-tang. “Can you 
show me the way?” would be “Pouvez- 
voo me montrer le chemin?”—poo-vai- 
voo muh mong-trai luh sh’mang. The 
boy who is asked the name of the vil- 
lage may reply “Ce village s’appelle 
Gesnes” (our boys took that place, east 
of the Argonne forest, the other day)— 
suh veel-azh sap-pel gain—(this village 
calls itself Gesnes.) 

“What way did the soldiers go?” 
would be “Les soldats, dans quelle di- 
rection sont-ils alles’—lai  sol-dah, 
dahng kel dee-rec-see-ong ont-ils al- 
lai. The boy might say “Ils ont pris 
cette route-la” (they have taken that 
road, there)—eels ong pree set rute-lah. 
“The village is three kilometers from 
here” would be “Le village est trois 
kilometres dici”—trwah  kee-lo-mait 
dee-see. 

“Take this road” would be “Prenez 
ce chemin-la”—prun-nay suh sh’mang- 
lah. “Straight ahead” is “Tout droit” 
—too dr’wah; “to the right” is “a 
droite’—ah dr’waht; to the left is “a 
gauche”—ah goash. “Are you wound- 
ed?” would be “Etes-vous blesse?”— 
ait-voo bles-sai. “Is it Serious?” would 
be “Est-ce grave?”—aisuhgrav. “Where 
does it hurt?” is “Ou avez-vous mal?” 
—oo av-ai-voo mal. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
$100 to $150 MONTH. 

Teachers, try the U. S. Government exam- 
inations constantly being held throughout 
the country. Thousands war positions $1100 
to $1800. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. W88, Rochester, N. Y., for 
list of positions open and many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be 
free of charge.—Adv. 
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CIPHERS FOR SENDING SECRET MESSAGES 

















LEVER, crafty German agents, 
( unscrupulous, conscienceless men 

and women who know nothing 
of honor, have long been at work in 
the United States and other countries, 
seeking in every way to promote Ger- 
many’s interests and secure advantages 
over other nations, whether friend or 
foe. Though these activities continue 
to some extent, they have been greatly 
curtailed of late; many Hun spies have 
been caught and dealt with as they de- 
serve for in the United States and al- 
lied countries there are men quite as 
clever and smart as the cleverest and 
smartest Germans, in most cases a 
great deal smarter and more clever. 

Among other work performed these 
men have intercepted and deciphered 
numerous messages sent by Hun spies 
to their fellow spies and to their supe- 
riors in Berlin and elsewhere. Thus 
it has fallen out that many devilish 
German plots and intrigues, many low- 
down, treacherous schemes to deceive, 
mislead and weaken or defeat nations 
with which Germany was openly hos- 
tile or at war as well as nations toward 
which she professed friendship have 
been laid bare. 

For example the New York state at- 
torney’s office a few months ago deci- 
phered, reconstructed and turned over 
to federal authorities the secret code 
by means of which communications 
were transmitted between the German 
foreign office and Count von Bern- 
storff, former German ambassador at 
Washington, who was the director of 
sabotage and other German activities 
in the United States designed to hamper 
the opponents of Germany in the war. 

The code was reconstructed from 
fragmentary evidence discovered in the 
office of Hugo Schmidt, paymaster in 
this country of the German foreign of- 
fice. Schmidt’s code name was “Sidney 
Pickford”; that of Bolo Pasha who was 
shot as a traitor in France a few 
months ago was “St. Regis” and the 
German foreign office was coded as 
“William Foxley”. “Yadkin bonds” and 
“southern Norfolk bonds” were the 
code names of copper and wool re- 
spectively, which were obtained in 
considerable quantities for shipment 
through neutral countries to Germany. 
The sentence, “A boy was born yester- 
day, both well’, carried this informa- 
tion: “The remittance of German war 
loan bonds mentioned in your wire- 
less arrived safely”. 

All governments both in war and in 
peace use cipher and telegraphic codes 
for communicating with their civil and 
diplomatic officers. They do this to 
prevent important information or or- 
ders from falling into unauthorized 
hands, also because much can be con- 
densed in cable and telegraphic mes- 
sages of this kind and the cost is there- 
fore less than that of sending “plain 
language” messages, as cipher experts 


call communications in which the 
words are all used in the common, 
every-day sense. 

A message in which “plain language” 
words, phrases or sentences are repre- 
sented by an arbitrarily chosen word 
or group of letters from a telegraphic 
dictionary, copies of which are in the 
hands of both sender and receiver, is 
known as a “code message”. Such 
codes are often employed, particularly 
by business concerns, because by this 
means they effect a material reduction 
in cable and telegraphic tolls, as a sin- 
gle word or group of letters may be 
used to represent a number of ordinary 
“plain language” words, 

Important messages which are in- 
tended only for the person or persons 
to whom they are addressed are usu- 
ally sent in cipher; that is, they are 
written in such a way that their real 
meaning is hidden so that, theoretically 
at least, persons not in possession of 
the key cannot read them. Either plain 
language messages or code messages 
may be sent in cipher; the latter are 
known as “cipher code” messages. 

The United States government uses 
ordinary commercial codes for some of 
its communications but for the more 
important confidential ones it uses pri- 
yate codes prepared by its experts. The 
different departments have codes of 
their own; copies are kept in the de- 
partment offices in Washington and are 
placed in the hands of their represent- 
atives in this and foreign countries. 

Great pains are taken to keep these 
codes strictly secret. That used by the 
bureau of insular affairs, but four cop- 
ies of which exist, is guarded with par- 
ticular care because it is used for send- 
ing important secret messages between 
Washington and our island possessions. 

The code book of the navy is weight- 
ed with lead so that in case of capture 
or of imminent danger of its falling into 
enemy hands it can be dropped into the 
sea. Agents of the state and war de- 
partments are instructed and bound by 
oath to keep their code copies in their 
personal possession all the time and if 
the worst comes to the worst either to 
bury them or burn them, leaf by leaf. 
Notwithstanding all these precautions 
and a law making it a penal offense 
against the United States for an unau- 
thorized person to have a copy of a 
government code in his _ possession, 
copies disappear sometimes, some prob- 
ably being lost and some being stolen 
by foreign spies. 

Edgar Allan Poe, the novelist, who 
was an expert in the handling of secret 
ciphers exhibited remarkable ability in 
translating real messages in cipher. 
Some notion of how he worked is given 
in his story, “The Gold Bug.” A. Conan 
Doyle, British novelist, the creator of 
the famous Sherlock Holmes, was aisu 
something of a cipher expert as was 
Jules Verne. Some have declared the 


cryptograph system invented by the 
latter to be undecipherable and it ap- 
pears to be practically so, since its 
translation by the uninitiated would de- 
pend solely on an accident which might 
not happen once in several thousand 
times. His idea was to conceal the 
message in a jumble of unrelated words. 
It was to be read by placing over the 
collection of words a specially made 
grating which would hide all but those 
essential in forming the message, leav- 
ing the latter visible through openings 
in the grating. 

Obviously the recipient of the mes- 
sage would have to have the right kind 
of grating to read it and if he lacked 
the grating and did not know how to 
make one he would have to be extraor- 
dinarily clever to hit on one with open- 
ings of the proper size and at correct 
intervals. 

Some time ago a Virginia man an- 
nounced that he had invented a cipher 
which could not be read by anyone ex- 
cept the person for whom it was in- 
tended. His plan, it appears, is to write 
the message on a typewriter whose 
keys, striking an endless belt moving 
backward and forward, pound out the 
characters in what to all except those 
in the secret is an unintelligible jumble. 
The message can be read only by re- 
versing the process used in writing it 
and reading backward. 

A cipher system rather commonly 
used consists in taking for a code some 
combination of numbers, say, 37196. 
Suppose the message to be sent is: “We 
are outnumbered.” Starting with “W”, 
count three letters beyond it in regular 
alphabetical order, thus, “X, Y, Z”; 
“Z” therefore is used to represent the 
first letter of the message. Now count 
seven letters from “E”, “F, G, H, I, J, 
K, L,” and you have “L” for the second 
letter. Likewise count one from “A” 
which gives you “B” for the third letter. 
Count nine from “R” and six from “E”. 

Then begin at the beginning of the 
code number and repeat as often as 
necessary. In counting from any let- 
ter you are to start over on the alpha- 
bet after counting “Z” if more letters 
are needed. 

The above message, enciphered,reads: 
“Zibakrbuwapifakg”. To decipher it 
of course the code number would have 
to be known. An inexperienced per- 
son probably would never be able to 
discover this number for himself but 
cipher experts can figure it out with 
comparatively little difficulty and then 
read the message. In fact, experience 
with cipher messages indicates that no 
truly undecipherable practical crypto- 
graphic system can be devised; at least 
it appears that none has been produced 
so far. 

Sometimes the order and arrange- 
ment of the letters of the alphabet are 
changed for the purpose of making it 
more difficult to decipher the message. 


cen te a RR NORTON NIE CLE AEE A ERED IES VOLE ALE IE LAE IOLA GEE LLE A LILLE LEIS EEG ee 
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The enciphering in such cases is done 
in the same manner, the letters being 
counted in the order of the arrange- 
ment decided on. 

Another system well known to cipher 
experts makes use of a specially ar- 
ranged table of the letters of the alpha- 
bet and a key word. To insure the 
greatest safety the key word—any de- 
sired word or any arbitrarily chosen 
group of words—should not be written 
but should be retained in the memory 
of the person using the cipher system 
for the transmission of intelligence. 
The table which is presented herewith 
need not necessarily be guarded: 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

BCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZA 

CDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAB 

DEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW XYZABC 

EFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCD 

FGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDE 

HIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEF 
IJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFG 

IJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGH 

JKLMNOPQRSTUV W XYZABCDEFGHI 

KLMNOPQRSTUV W XYZABCDEFGHIJ 

LMNOPQRSTUV WXYZABCDEFGHIJK 

MNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKL 

NOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLM 

OPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMN 

PQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 

QRSTUV W XYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 

RSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 

STUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 

TUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 

UVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 

VWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 

WXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 

XYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW 

YZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 

ZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 

The word, “write” is chosen as the 
key word—any word at all may be 
taken; ordinarily one of four or five 
letters is better than a very short or a 
very long one. Now suppose it is desir- 
ed to send this message: “Help must 
come soon.” First write out the letters 
of these words and over them the let- 
ters of the key word in succession, 
repeating as many times as necessary, 
thus: 

WRIT EWRI TEWR ITEW 
HELP MUST COME SOON 


Referring to the table now, find “H” 
in the first vertical column, follow the 
horizontal row in which it appears un- 
til you come to “W” (written over “H”), 
then go straight up to the top of the 
vertical row in which “W” is found 
and take the letter at the top, “P”. 
Likewise, find “E” in the first vertical 
column, move over to the right to “R” 
(written above “E”), then go up to the 
top. This gives you “N”. Proceed sim- 
ilarly with the other letters. The mes- 
sage in cipher will be “PNXESCZPRQ- 
KNOFQJ”. 

To decipher, simply reverse the proc- 
ess; place the letters of “write” in 
succession over the cipher message, 
then ascertain as before the letters at 
the top of the table corresponding to 
the letters of the cipher and set them 
down, until the whole thing is 
translated. 

One inexperienced in cryptography 
would be baffled if he undertook to 
read such a cipher message but experts 
consider this one of the simplest ciphers 


now in use. By systematic methods 
they are able to determine the cipher 
device used and to ascertain the key 
word. The reading of the message then 
is an eas, matter. 

The following method gives the same 
result as the above and may be con- 
sidered by some simpler and easier: 
Take the same message and the same 
key word, “Help must come soon” and 
“write”, respectively. Assign to each 
letter in the message and the key word 
a numeral as indicated in this table: 
ABCDEFGHIJSJKLM«|M 
1 6 7 8 9 10°11 12 13 
N ST UVWiyd 
14 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 

Set down the numerals representing 
the different letters of the message, 
above them write the numerals ¢orre- 
sponding to the letters of the key word, 
in succession, and subtract the former 
from the latter, in the following manner; 


2318 920 52318 920 52318 920 523 
8 5121613211920 31513 519151514 


In cases where the subtrahend ex- 
ceeds the minuend just “borrow” 26 
just as you borrow a unit in ordinary 
subtraction except that you need not 
worry about “paying back”, 

Now, adding one to each of these re- 
mainders, refer to the table and set 
down the letters corresponding to 
16(15+1), 14(13+1), 24(23+4+41), ete., 
and you have the cipher message: 
“PNXESCZPROKNOFQJ”, the same as 
was obtained above. To translate into 
plain language the key word must be 
used; if the person who undertakes the 
task is authorized to receive the mes- 
sage he is informed in advance as to 
what this word is, If not authorized 
to receive it, finding the key word is a 
nut for him to crack—and if he is a 
novice a pretty hard one—if he wishes 
to acquaint himself with the real mean- 
ing. : 

With the key word once known, the 
numbers corresponding to the letters 
“P, N, X, E,” ete., are set down with 
those corresponding to the letters of 
the key word, in succession, above 
them. The lower are subtracted from 
the upper and after one has been added 
to each of the remainders the letters 
corresponding to the resulting numer- 
als are set down. This gives the true 
meaning of the message. 

Obviously any desired key word can 
be taken and the cipher can be written 
without adding anything to the numer- 
als found by subtracting or any num- 
ber other than one can be added; the 
higher the number chosen to be added, 
the greater the work of deciphering. 
As a matter of fact the most that send- 
ers of cipher messages can hope for is 
that in case they are intercepted the 
cipher will delay the enemy’s learning 
the secrets being transmitted; the 
most clever and intricate cryptogram 
is likely to be deciphered and read in 
time. 

As we have already intimated, our 
government employs clever men to de- 
vise codes and ciphers and to send im- 
portant messages and _ confidential 


orders in such a manner as to insure 
as far as possible that their contents 
will not become known to enemies or 
persons who might use knowledge thus 
gained to our detriment and disadvan- 
tage. 

Uncle Sam also has to have the serv- 
ices of such experts for deciphering 
and translating intercepted communi- 
cations of our enemies. This is par- 
ticularly true now that we are actively 
at war. 

Our army and navy each have trained 
cipher experts who make bare the se- 
crets of intercepted enemy communica- 
tions. It is said that no cipher that is 
practical for military use is mathemat- 
ically undecipherable and these experts 
have reduced the reading of such mes- 
sages almost to an exact mathematical 
science. 

Short messages enciphered by some 
comparatively simple method in which 
a key word is used may puzzle the 
cipher men for quite a while, but often 
a knowledge of the enemy’s general 
cipher methods is used to good advan- 
tage and in some cases a longer mes- 
sage which has been intercepted fur- 
nishes a clue which readily leads to a 
solution of the puzzle. The usual length 
of a military message is 50 or more 
words; finding the key to the solution 
of such messages is ordinarily much 
easier than in the case of messages 
consisting of but a few words. 

One of the most valuable tools used 
by those who translate cipher messages 
are “frequency tables”. These tables 
which are the result of a scientific study 
and analysis of large numbers of werds 
show the number of times any particu- 
lar letter may be expected to appear in 
any given number of words or groups 
of letters. 

For example, it is known that in any 
ordinary collection of 10,000 letters, 
the letter “E” will occur about 1277 
times; in 200 letters we may expect to 
find 26 “E’s”. The letter “T” occurs 
855 times in each 10,000 letters and 17 
times in each 200 letters. “A” is found 
778 times in each 10,000 letters and 16 
times in each 200. “Q” occurs only eight 
times in 10,000 letters and ordinarily 
will not appear at all among a group 
of 200. “Z” also is rather infrequently 
used, appearing only 17 times in each 
10,000 letters and as a rule not at all in 
groups numbering only 200. The fol- 
lowing indicates the normal relative 
frequency of letters in English compo- 
sitions: 

KLM 
a) 8 


1, 


0 
. 4 
5) 


This is shown more graphically by 
the following arrangement, in the order 
of frequency in which the letters of the 
alphabet occur in ordinary English text: 
ETOANIRSHDLUCMPFYWGBVKJXZQ. 

As a rule, it has been found, the vow- 
els, AEIOU, make up about 40 per cent 
of the letters in any text, the conso- 
nants, LNRST, about 30 per cent and 
the consonants, JKQXZ, about two per 
cent. The digraph, AH, ordinarily will 
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be found once in each 100 letters and 
HA, 26 times. The frequency tables 
show alse the frequency of other di- 
graphs and letter combihations and 
there are frequency tables especially 
figured for the different languages, par- 
ticularly German. 

Poe’s method of reading a cipher, it 
will be recalled, was based on the fact 
that the letter “E” appears more fre- 
quently than any others in ordinary 
composition. While knowledge of this 
fact is always a valuable aid to the ci- 
pher expert, it should be remarked that 
there are several cipher systems in use 
which cannot be deciphered by using 
it alone. 

In attaching a cipher the expert be- 
gins by studying: it from all angles, 
counting the vowels and different let- 
ter combinations, etc., and checking 
these results with his tables. If he finds 
they check with the tables he is rea- 
sonably certain that he is confronted 
by what is known as a transposition 
cipher; if it does not check he under- 
stands that he is dealing with one in 
which different characters have been 
substituted for the letters making up 
the words of the plain language mes- 
sage. 

When convinced that he has to do 
with a simple transposition he exam- 
ines the cipher geometrically and ar- 
ranges its letters in every conceivable 
way. Suppose, for example, the fol- 
lowing comes to him to be read: 
“HMCSEUOOLSMOPTEN”. He might 
not be able to identify this positively as 
a transposition because it is too short to 
be checked conclusively with the tables 
but the expert would notice that there 
are 16 letters in the message. He would 
also remark that these may be arranged 
in two rows of eight words each or in 
four rows, of four words each. Trying 
the latter arrangement he would have: 


HMCS 
EUOO 
LSMO 
PTEN 


Then, reading down the columns, he 
would bring to light our old friend, 
“Help must come soon”. 

The expert cipher man is able to de- 
termine after a little study whether 
a key word has been used in encipher- 
ing and by ingenious methods to ascer- 
tain the number of letters in the key- 
word. Because it is so short, however, 
he might find some difficulty with the 
cipher “PNXESCZPRQKNQFQJ” which 
we obtained by substitution methods 
previously explained. 

The ordinary procedure after it has 
been ascertained that a key word was 
used in enciphering and the number of 
letters in this word has been deter- 
mined is to arrange the letters in col- 
umns, each line having the same num- 
ber of letters as the key word. A table 
showing the frequency of each letter 
of the alphabet in the different col- 
umns is then prepared and its indica- 
tions are carefully studied and com- 
pared with the normal frequency of 
letters, 

For example, suppose that in one of 





the columns the letter “H” occurs more 
frequently than any other letter; the 
conclusion is that “H” has been used 
for “E” and that “D” stands for “A”. 
The other columns are handled in a 
similar manner and at length the key 
word is disclosed. This is used and the 
characters are manipulated as the ex- 
perience and judgment of the cipher 
expert dictate until finally he has the 
message in plain language before him. 

Besides knowing how various ciphers 
are written, being conversant with fre- 
quency tables of letters and under- 
standing the scientific methods worked 
out for deciphering cryptograms, the 
man who does this work must be some- 
thing of a detective. That is, he must 
be able to put two and two together 
skillfully so as to obtain data to guide 
him intelligently in his work. Suppose, 
for instance, that he finds the letter 
“W” missing in a long cipher message. 
He recalls that “W” does not occur in 
the Latin alphabet and at onée recog- 


nizes that he may be dealing with @ 


message in a Latin tongue. 

He also considers the medium by 
which messages are transmitted with a 
view to learning something that will 
help him in his work. For example, a 
cipher message is printed in an Italian 
newspaper; there may be undisputable 
evidence that it is of German origin 
and that it pertains to German activi- 
ties but as it appears in an Italian pub- 
lication the cipher man obviously must 
consider the probability that the mes- 
sage hidden in it is in Italian. 


DID AS HE WaS TOLD. 

“Never state as a fact anything you are 
not certain about,” the great editor warned 
the .new reporter, “or you will get us into 
libel suits. In such cases use the words 
‘alleged, ‘claimed,’ ‘reputed,’ ‘rumored, and 
so on.” 

And then this paragraph appeared in the 
society notes of the paper: “It is rumored 
that a card party was given yesterday by a 
number of reputed ladies. Mrs. Smith, gos- 
sip says, was hostess, It is alleged that 
the guests, with the exception of Mrs. 
Bellinger, who says she hails from Leavitt’s 
Junction, were all from here. Mrs. Smith 
claims to be the wife of Archibald Smith, 
the so-called ‘Honest Man’ trading on Key 
street.” 

And when the editor had read the report 
a whirling mass claiming to be the reporter 
was projected through the window and 
struck the street with a dull thud.—Grit. 


Irate Landlady—You don’t leave my 
house until you pay this bill. 

Broke Boarder—Hurrah, I’ve found a 
permanent home at last. 
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WRITE 4 A SONG Patriotic or popular. I compose music and 
ins publication. Send words today. 

» 260 Reaper Chicago. 

SELL YOUR PROPERTY ict for cont us 
where tocated, particulars free. 

Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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Free to Every 
Rheumatic Sufferer 


Try My Free Treatment for the Relief of 
Those Terrible External Rheumatic 
Pains, Soreness and Lameness. 


Send me your name and address and I 
will mail to you at once a $1.00 pair of my 
Foot Drafts. I want you to know what 
they will do for you. Thousands have al- 
ready tested these modern wonders and I 
have the most remarkable testimonials you 
ever read. One tells of suffering 20 years 
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FREDERICK DYER 


with Inflammatory Rheumatism. 
78 years of age, couldn’t lift right arm and 
one knee swollen so she had to use a cane 


Another, 


to walk. Thousands like this. 

Now, remember, I send you a $1.00 pair 
of Foot Drafts absolutely free, no money 
for them now or at any other time. If 
they do as much for you as for the thou- 
sands of others, simply thank me. If you 
wish to get more of them, you can, but the 
first pair is positively free to you and all 
you need do is fill out and mail coupon 
below. This one free pair will do mor¢ 
good than all the medicine you ever bought. 


FREDERICK DYER, 

368 Dyer Building, Jackson, Mich. 

Send me FREE a $1.00 pair of Dyer’s Foot 
Drafts. I will use them to learn if they will do 
as much for me as you say they have for the 
thousands of others who have tried them. This 
pair is FREE to me, for which I am not under 
any obligation. 
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Tell Your Boy 
About This! 


Boys, no can make ad 
money cach month seiling 
Boys’ Magazine. Gives 
splendid business experience 
of ‘eee value later on in life 

Write us today for 5 copies. 
Send no money 
The Scott F. Redfield Co., 
Dept. AiS, Smethport, Pa. 


WHEN THE BOYS COME BACK 


From Over the Sea 
A brand-new patriotic song that will please every true Am€rican 
Appropriate to sing any time and place; patriotic meeting, chur 
theater, vaudeville, or in the home. Words and music simply 
charming. Reg. sheet music size. 28 cents the copy. Moncy 
back if not satisfied. Address the author, 
I. G. EAGON, QUAKER CITY, OHIO 


TENTS AND TRADE MARKS. Send sketch or 
model for actual search and report. Write 


for booklet of instructions on patent practice and procedure. 
Prompt personal service. GE EP. KIMMEL, 
» 58-5, Oriental Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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TEUTON PEACE A BOOBY TRAP. 

‘VERY time the Huns retreat from a 
FE place they not only leave it heavi- 

ly mined but they also prepare all 
sorts of infernal machines to blow up 
our soldiers when they come to take 
possession. Some of these “booby- 
traps”, as the soldiers have come to 
call them, are fiendish in their ingenu- 
ity. A house is left apparently intact, 
but when someone sits down on a 
chair or opens a door, a bomb is set 
off. The Huns know that our boys are 
keen on’ getting helmets for souvenirs, 
and so they often leave a helmet in an 
inviting position, but concealing a 
charge of explosive which will be set 
off the instant anyone touches it. 

It is the unpleasant duty of the allied 
soldiers who “clean up” the evacuated 
places to search out and break up all 
the possible traps that the Huns have 
set. The latest Hun peace feeler is 
merely a booby-trap. It is loaded with 
a charge of political T. N. T. which 
would undo and destroy all the allies 
have accomplished by gaining the vic- 
tory in the field. Beware of it, beware! 

Both Germany and Austria, realizing 
that the sun is about to set on their 
career of crime, are seeking to stay the 
course of the sun in its path. They are 
pretending to grant governmental re- 
forms; they are beginning to say that 
the responsibility for war and peace 
belongs with the people and that the 
majority will ef the people must gov- 
ern; justice must be established, the 
blessings of peace must be secured and 
considerations of “humanity” must be 
paramount. 

A complete transformation has been 
brought about in the German imperial 
government, said Prince Max, the new 
chancellor. But what is it that has 
brought about this wonderful trans- 
formation? It is the irresistible and 
ever-tightening allied pressure on all 
sides. We know that “when the devil 
was sick, the devil a saint would be, 
but when the devil was well, the devil 
a saint was he.” And this homely old 
saying pictures the Hun situation bet- 
ter than a whole volume of description. 

Eleventh-hour conversions are better 
than none, but it- will not do to place 
implicit faith in them. When such hard- 
ened old sinners as the Hohenzollern 
and Hapsburg chiefs sanctimoniously 
pretend to have reformed, we may well 
demand as the first proof of their sin- 
cerity that they give up all the plunder 
they have gained by their bloody 
course. When they do that; when the 
kaiser and his minions confess their 
crimes to the world, show contrition 
for them, plead guilty and ask for their 
punishment like men, then it will be 
time to take their alleged reform at face 
value; until then every peace offer they 
make is at a discount of just 100 per 
cent. 

The new chancellor, like the old ones, 
got his appointment from the kaiser; 
the people had no voice in his selection; 
he is acting solely as the agent of the 


to a humbled and defeated foe. 


kaiser and the war-lords, in spite of 
all his protestations. And he and they 
speak the same old language of the 
sword, notwithstanding their assumed 
change of heart. — 

The kaiser, on the very day that 
Chancellor Max was sending out the 
dove of peace, was issuing a grandiose 
proclamation in the same old style to 
“my” army and “my” navy—telling 
them that they were triumphant, that 
their deeds excited the “pride and ad- 
miration of those at home” and that he 
was “once again offering peace to the 
enemy.” 

Chancellor Max likewise extolls the 
Hun armies and reiterates the same old 
lie about the German “iron ring” being 
unbroken. He intimates that Germany 
is offering peace to her enemies as a 
magnanjmous conqueror might offer it 
Ger- 
many, he says, is to have a “peace with 
honor”; there is no suggestion of her 
being in the wrong or of making rep- 
aration or retribution. 

It is astonishing to find that these 
Germans, who assume to be so master- 
ful, could so far mistake the temper 
and spirif of the allies as to imagine 
that they could put over a “peace” of 
this sort. It is the same sort of “peace” 
they gave to Russia—a “peace” loaded 
with high explosive. 

This is the most critical and danger- 
ous part of the whole war—critical 
for the Teutons but even more critical 
for the allies. Many a victory won on 
the field of war has been lost by chi- 
canery at the “peace table.” Japan was 
openly euchered out of the fruits of her 
victory over Russia in 1904. Prussia 
has two strings to her bow—force or 
militarism and diplomacy or intrigue. 
She depended primarily on her mili- 
tary power to win her her coveted vic- 
tory, but that string has now been 
broken and she must fall back on in- 
trigue. 

She systematically arranged before 
the war to have her agents and hench- 
men in every country, praising up ev- 
erything German, spreading lies about 
the rest of the world, stirring up race 
antagonisms, promoting pacifism, so- 
cialism and everything else that would 
weaken her rivals and possible ene- 
mies and strengthen her own cause, As 
a consequence we have in this coun- 
try and in all the allied countries a 
large number of people who have been 
pro-German, and many of these people 
are still as pro-German as they dare 
to be. 

These classes are only watching for 
an opportunity to assert themselves 
and if they are given the least chance 
they will join in the hue and cry for 
“peace”. They want to see a peace 
which will put Germany on the same 
footing as the allies, impose no special 
penalties on her, allow her to ply the 
seas and trade in the markets of the 
world on the same terms as other coun- 
tries and in short be received back into 
the family of nations as if nothing had 


happened. Citizens everywhere should 
make it plain to those in authority that 
a political lynching bee will wait upon 
any of them who think of any such 
course. 

The greatest danger to the world to- 
day is that a weak or compromise peace 
along some such lines will be fixed up, 
under the ‘guise of “democracy”, “in- 
ternationalism”, “humanity” and = so 
forth. In that case Germany would go 
right on plotting and planning for her 
“next war” just as she did for this one, 
and the world a generation from now 
would find itself again confronted with 
this same Hun peril, revivified and 
strengthened. 

We want the Huns to be so badly 
licked this time that they will stay 
licked. Every real American and every 
real patriot in every allied land must 
grit his teeth and determine to see the 
war through to an absolutely victori- 
ous finish on this basis. Whenever any 
person has the gall to suggest any sort 
of peace that includes easy terms for 
Germany, we must repel the idea in a 
way that will be decisive. 

We mustnt listen to any peace 
“terms” which provide for Germany’s 
meeting the allies on an even basis, for 
if we hesitate we are lost. It would 
be as foolish as for a peaceable citi- 
zen who has been held up by an armed 
bandit but who has succeeded in dis- 
arming and throttling the bandit, to 
turn the bandit loose and give him back 
his revolver as for the allied nations 
to vield to the Hun’s whine for peace 
and believe his vague promises about 
leading a new life. We've got him now, 
and this is the time to finish him; we 
must do our duty and strike to kill and 
we must close our ears to all whines of 
distress and appeals for pity. 

There is a long list of crimes the 
Huns have to answer for and each 
count in the indictment must be duly 
faced and disposed of. A mock reform 
of the German government does not 
alter the situation, and the naming of 
new “leaders” by the kaiser does not 
relieve him of any responsibility or 
reduce Germany's blood-guilt. It would 
be very nice if the world could be 
plunged into a five-year war and the 
whole business could thus be lightly 
wiped off the slate when the tide of 
battle was found to be setting in the 
wrong direction. But the allies must 
stand by one another and see to it that 
no such doctrines are allowed to gain 
currency. 

Bishop Fallows sees the dangers that 
lurk in these Hun peace offensives, ri- 
diculous as they may appear to be. In 
a sermon in Chicago Sunday he said: 
“This is the most perilous time in our 
history. There must be no peace and 
no talk of peace, no compromise and 
no surrender until the terms laid down 
by the armies of liberty and justice are 
met. Our brave men over there tell us 
‘no peace until we dictate the terms.’ ” 

Of what avail would be the most 
solemn promises of such arch crimin- 
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s as Germany and Austria unless the 
‘fenders themselves were put under 
hsolute restraint? Roosevelt, speak- 
| .¢ at a Liberty loan rally in Montana, 
phasized this point, and he warned 
: s that we must in future be prepared 
, defend our rights. A league of peace, 
he said, would not enforce itself but 
ould have to have power behind it to 
ake itself felt. And, he added, “Uncle 
Sam must, in the last analysis, rely’ on 
himself for his safety and not on scraps 
of paper signed by others.” 
We can see plainly enough that this 
test Teuton peace offensive was de- 
berately planned in advance and 
inched at the appointed time, just as 
- war itself was. The kaiser thought 
iat by springing the peace idea on us 
at this juncture it would knock the 
hottom out of the fourth Liberty loan. 
lle thought that our people would say 
themselves and one another that the 
ar was now over and that there was 
cordingly no need of putting up any 
ore money or making any further 
ilitary preparations. 
But, like the U-boats, the Zeppelins 
d every other instrument of fright- 
Iness that the Huns employ, this 
ace offensive will fail of its purpose. 
The new loan will be a success; Uncle 
sam will have billions for offense as 
ell as defense—as many billions as 
asks for—and there will be no let- 
» in the war operations, 
There is a pacifist, bolshevik factor 
the equation which we must not for- 
vet; these schemers and dreamers 
ould sell us out just as their coun- 
erparts the bolsheviks sold out poor 
ltussia. Russia was ignorant and yet 
blame her for allowing herself to 
betrayed by such a bald trick. Then 
yw much greater would be our blame 
with our eyes open, we permitted 
irselves to be decoyed into such a 
ap. We would deserve any fate— 
id you had better believe that that 
te would be infinitely worse than 
issia’s. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, creator of 
e immortal “Sherlock Holmes,” visit- 
| the British lines in France when 
e allied drive was launched against 
e Hindenburg line at the place where 
it line dives through a canal tunnel, 
out 10 miles north of St. Quentin. As 
lated in our war account of last 
ek, it was the privilege of our Amer- 
in troops to take a leading and glo- 
ous part in that historic and pictur- 
que battle. The task set for them 
is to smash the strongest link in the 
hole Hindenburg system of defenses. 
ey did it, but at great cost. 


; 


Our boys, with their characteristic 
impetuosity, dashed forward so ‘fast 
and so far that some of them were 
flanked by the Hun machine-gunners 
and were thus subjected to a destruc- 
tive enfilading fire. Detachments of 
them got so far into the Hun territory 
that they were cut off and kept there 
for several days before reinforcements 
came up and rescued them. 

But when these reinforcements did 
come up, they had a chance to observe 
the huge windrows of Hun dead that 
our boys had left in the swath they 
cut. There were hundreds of Ameri- 
cans dead there also, but they died in 
a noble and righteous cause, and as an 
Australian officer who inspected the 
field testifies, “they were all lying with 
faces toward the front; not a man was 
moving backward when he was killed.” 

Sir Conan, in a powerful description 
in the London Times, pays a fine trib- 
ute to the Americans and Australians, 
who he says are “extroardinarily like 
each other in type.” He speaks of see- 
ing “18 American lads lying dead by 
the roadside, where the Germans had 
been hidden in their huge dugouts and 
had done their usual trick of emerg- 
ing and cutting off attacks.” He also 
saw the Huns pay the supreme penalty; 
many were killed and many more tak- 
en prisoner. But, he says, he could feel 
no pity for the prisoners, for they were 
“shuffling, hang-dog creatures with no 
touch of nobility in their features or 
bearing.” 

And he says: “the grand, sonorous, 
mystical lines of Julia Ward Howe rang 
in my head as I found myself an actual 
eye-witness of this, one of the greatest 
historical episodes of the greatest of all 
wars: 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord. 

He is trampling out the vintage where 
the grapes of wrath are stored.” 

Yes, the vintage has been gathered 
and we must let the trampling-out proc- 
ess proceed to the end. It would be an 
unholy act to stop it or to interfere 
with it, for it is the judgment of the 
Almighty. The Huns have blasphemous- 
ly set themselves up as the divinely 
appointed masters of all men. Their 
doctrine is that everything which they 
do to advance their aims is excusable 
and that they need answer neither to 
God nor man. 

Now they are going to learn other- 
wise. They are going to be crushed 
and humbled. If the allies should let 
Germany off with any peace that was 
not based on her unconditional sur- 
render, the kaiser and his agents would 





later claim that the war was a draw 
in which Germany had won more hon- 
ors than her enemies.. Then civiliza- 
tion would sag back to where it was 
in the summer of 1914. 

Imagine how your own pro-German 
neighbors would gloat over you then. 
It is essential for our internal peace in 
this country that the kaiser shall be 
made to bite the dust, for unless this is 
so there will-never be any living with 
the Teutons in the years after the war. 
So let the job be thorough and final, 
and let peace be made in Berlin and 
dictated absolutely by the allies, as 
Representative Fess of Ohio urges, 

G 
UNS will soon get cold feet now 
and hotfoot it back to Berlin. 
g 
AISER says he “gives his hand” to 
Uncle Sam for peace; Uncle Sam 
will give him his foot. 
G 
OOKS as if there would be‘a big 
carving up of Turkey in time for 
Thanksgiving. 
q 


NOTHER good thing 

gasolineless Sundays is that they 
give bicyclists, pedestrians, perambu- 
lator-pushers and other users of the 
highways and_ thoroughfares some 
chance to get about without running so 
much risk of being knocked unceremo- 
niously into the middle of next week or 
some place worse by a reckless motor- 
ist. 


about these 


q 
ERSHING’S men in France have the 
largest refrigerating plant in the 
world, according to dispatches. Won- 
der if that has anything to do with the 
general epidemic of cold feet now 
prevalent among the boches. 
q 
ECENTLY we spoke of the lack of 
an English term for “sour crout”. 
One reader suggests “cabbage noodles”. 
Another proposes the term “cabbage en- 


silage.” A third urges that the word 
“kindergarten” should be abandoned 
and “children’s garden” adopted in its 


stead. It isn’t really necessary to give 
up all words and terms that happen to 
be German. What we do want to root 
out is the German propaganda. 
€ 
ERMAN dachshund is beginning to 
recognize its master’s voice at last, 
after a lot of yelping and whining. 
© 
NE thing that peace will do any- 
way is that it will knock the prop 
out from under the German propa- 
ganda, 
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Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays. or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it “in next issue,” or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Kditors. 


Uniform of Discharged Marine. 


Ques. I have been honorably discharged 
from the U. S. marines. Would like to 
wear the uniform that I had when dis- 
charged. Have I any right to do so?— 
Ans. No; no-one has any right to wear 
marine uniform regularly more than three 
months after receiving his discharge from 
that service. 


Telepathy or Thought Transference. 


Ques. Can one person by means of what 
is called telepathy read the thoughts in 
the mind of another?—Ans. Some experi- 
menters have claimed that sensations, 
ideas, information, mental pictures, etc., 
can be transferred,.from one mind to an- 
other without aid of any method ordinari- 
ly used in communicating such impres- 
sions. They have declared that certain per- 
sons can project the mind or some inde- 
pendent mental activity at will to other 
persons hundreds or thousands of miles 
distant so that person to whom communi- 
cation is sent will understand and perform 
various acts desired by sender of commu- 
nication, as “agent”, or converse with him. 
While it appears that there is some such 
thing as telepathy, sufficient evidence has 
never been offered to convince hard-headed 
scientific men and it has never been es- 
tablished on scientific basis. 


The Price of Cotton. 


Ques. What is the cotton price fixed by 
the government?—Ans. Average for 1918 
is about 28% cents. 


Money for Y. M. C. A. 

Ques. Please tell me where to send 
money to the Y. M. C. A. to help along 
the good work it is doing for our boys in 
the army and navy.—Ans. Send to War 
Work Council of Y. M. C. A., 124 E. 28th 
St., New York. 

Greece in War Against Germany. 

Ques. Has Greece declared war against 
Germany and are Greek forces aiding the 
allies?—Ans. Provisional. government of 
Greece declared war on Germany July 2, 
1917, and Greek forces are now engaged 
against Germans. 


To Clean Rubber in Patching. 

Ques. Please tell me what to apply to 
rubber articles to remove grease, dirt, etc., 
when putting on a patch—aAns. Advisable 
to sandpaper lightly about hole to be cov- 
ered and also to sandpaper under side of 
patch. Then clean patch and article to 
which it is to be applied by washing with 
benzine or gasoline. 


The “House of Governors”. 

Ques. Please tell me what is meant by 
the “house of governors” and what it is 
for—Ans. This name is given to annual 
conference of state governors for purpose 
of promoting uniform legislation in U. S. 
and discussing questions of common in- 
terest. Conference grew out of meeting of 
governors called by President Roosevelt in 
1907 to consider questions relating to con- 


servation. Among important matters cd 
with by “house of governors” are divo 
laws, interstate commerce, state contro! 
water power and agricultural credits. 


Invention for Safeguarding Aviators. 


Ques. Acting on the suggestion in t 
Pathfinder a few months back, I ha 
worked out what seems to me a practic 
kind of parachute to be used by U. 
airmen. Please tell me where to subn 
it in order that it may be at once cons 
ered and if found of value adopted f 
use by our fighting fliers—Ans. Send p! 
and full details to Director of Milita 
Aeronautics, 6th and Mo. Ave., Washin 
ton, D. C., by whom all new ideas relati 
to aircraft are considered. 


Pension After Death of Veteran. 


Ques. In the event of the death of 
Civil war pensioner does the governmei 
pay to the heirs or legal representatives « 
the deceased that portion of pension di 
him since last quarterly payment was mad 
or does the pension cease on the date « 
the last payment made him before h 
death?—Ans. Pension due from last pay 
ment to date of pensioner’s death is pai< 
to widow or children under 16 except und 
certain circumstances when payments a1 
made to reimburse person who bore ex 
penses of last sickness and byyial of pe 
sioner. 


Special-Delivery Letters. 


Ques. When a special-delivery letter a 
rives at the postoffice of its destination 
the postmaster required to deliver it to t! 
addressee at once or may he do so at h 
convenience?—-Ans. Special-delivery le 
ters should be delivered at once. If offi 
has no messenger for delivery of su 
matter postmaster should send regula 
clerk or employee with letter; latter is a 
lowed same compensation for work as r¢ 
ular messenger. 


Naturalization by 


Ques. A German widow comes to th 
country and marries an American citize 
Do her children, born in Germany, b 
come American citizens by her marriage « 
do they remain German subjects until the 
can become naturalized by law?—Ans. Suc! 
a marriage prior to April 6, 1917, would 
make woman of above status an America 
citizen and at same time would conf: 
American citizenship on such of her mino 
children as were resident in U. S. at tim 
or who became permanent residents of | 
S. before reaching their majority. 


How U. S. Soldiers are Paid. 


Ques. Please tell me how often and b 
whom our soldiers in France are paid ): 
the government, also whether the govem 
ment takes the responsibility for payin 
instalments on Liberty bonds for whic! 
the men have subscribed.—Ans. America 
soldiers in France are paid once a moni 
by paymaster from quartermaster depart 
ment of U. S. army, an officer appointe 
for that special purpose. Money due 0 
Liberty bond subscriptions is deducted 
from monthly pay of soldiers and sailor 
who have subscribed. This matter is look 
ed after by Quartermaster Depot, Lemo 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Marriage. 


Soldiers Not Charged for Sweaters, etc. 
Ques. Why is it that the Red Cro: 
charges our boys for sweaters, socks, et 
donated by he people at home?—Ar1 


. Stories to effect that sweaters, abeka, et 


turned over to the Red Cross to be di 
tributed to U. S. soldiers are being sold t 
the public or to the soldiers are deliberat 
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isehoods; no knitted or other articles 
ade by Red Cross workers and placed in 
nds of Red Cross organization are sold 
ther to the public or to soldiers. In some 
( , it appears, articles of same type as 
those produced by Red Cross have been 
placed on sale in stores and elsewhere and 
this probably has given rise to some of the 
untruthful tales that have been set going. 
Red Cross has signified purpose to prose- 

e vigorously any person or business con- 
cern that makes use of name or emblem 
of Red Cross in connection with such sales, 


Speed of U. S. Destroyer. 
Ques. How fast can our navy’s destroy- 
go?—Ans. First-class destroyers of 
U. S. navy are capable of speed up to 31 
knots or more. 


ses 





Letter-Writing of Soldiers in France. 


Ques. Are our soldiers in France re- 
stricted in the matter of writing letters 
home?—Ans. They are allowed to write 

often as their time will permit “but 
naturally men in front trenches have lit- 
tle time or opportunity for writing and 

others are kept busy during greater 
part of the time. Of course they have to 
be careful to write nothing that might be- 
tray any military secrets to enemy; if they 
fail in this respect parts or all that they 
write may be cut out by censor. 





Rank of Fighting Aviators. 
Ques. What rank is given men operating 
fighting airplanes at the front?—Ans. All 
such men are commissioned lieutenants. 


Electricity in U. S. Service. 


Ques. What branches of U. S. military 
service have anything to do with electrici- 
ty2—Ans. Electrical apparatus of various 
kinds is used in both the army and navy 
for operating machinery, for wireless teleg- 
aphy, for signaling, for telephoning, tele- 
graphing, for lighting, etc. 


Soldiers and Civilian Clothes. 

Ques, When the U. S. is at war is there 
such a thing as a special permission to 
wear civilian clothes when on a furlough? 

\ns. Ordinarily a man in military serv- 

is required to wear his uniform wher- 
r he may be. Of course the uniform 
ght be a disadvantage in the perform- 
ce of certain duties of a secret or con- 
ntial nature and in that case permis- 
on to wear other clothes would be grant- 
Man in military service is liable to 
ishment as spy if he is taken by enemy 
while he is wearing anything other than 
itary uniform of army to which he 

i ongs. 

Books on Elocution, Recitations, Etc. 

Ques. Please tell me where I can pur- 

ase a good book on elocution, also a 
hook containing recitations, readings, ete. 

\ns. Any bookdealer should be able to 

pply such books or you may buy them 

Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Children of French Resident of U. S. 
Ques. A man comes from France to 
merica where he marries and establishes 
home but he never takes out any pa- 
pers to become a citizen. Three sons born 











to him in the U. S, have all reached the 
age of 21; are they American citizens?— 
Ans. Yes, so regarded under our laws if 
they reside here permanently are subject 
to jurisdiction of U. S. 


Records for Odd Make of Phonograph. 


Ques. We have an “Artino” phonograph 
but are unable to obtain records for it. 
Please tell me where I can buy some.— 
Ans. Any standard records of same type 
as those bought with machine should fit it. 
If it is a disk machine it should take any 
make of disk records. If hole in records is 
too small, ream them out carefully and if 
too large whittle out a short, round wooden 
plug to fit hole in record and drill hole in 
center of plug of proper size to fit post of 
machine. 





Quack Doctors. 


Ques. In what states are quack doctors, 
so-called specialists, allowed to practice ?— 
Ans, Term “quack doctor” is vague and 
indefinite; no states license quacks as such 
but standards for doctors vary consider- 
ably in different states, laws in some being 
rather lax. 





How Airplane is Guided. 


Ques. Please explain how an airplane is 
guided through the air—Ans. By means 
of vertical and horizontal rudders con- 
trolled at will by pilot. 





Distance of Key West from Mainland. 


Ques. How far is Key West, Fla., from 
the mainland?—Ans. About 60 miles. 


Prohibited War Information. 


Ques. In a letter my sister in France 
said she Could not tell me where she was 
except that she was not far from “G, H. I.” 
If you know where that is will you please 
tell me in the Question Box?—Ans. We 
are not permitted to publish such informa- 
tion even if we know where the place in 
question is. 


Checks Reaching Dead Letter Office. 


Ques. What is done with a letter con- 
taining an endorsed check when it is sent 
to the dead letter office?—Ans. Letter and 
checks should be returned to writer if his 
address could be found; otherwise they 
would be destroyed. 








Calcium Carbide. 


Ques. What is calcium carbide and how 
is it made?—Ans. It is reddish or grayish 
substance, a compound of calcium and 
carbon which, when treated with water, 
yields acetylene gas often used for light- 
ing. Made commercially by heating lime 
and coke together in an electric furnace. 





PASS ANY EXAMINATION 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of 
Schools throughout the United States and 
Canada? 

Do You Know that they are recognized by 
the leading Schools in New York City and 
elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations? 
Published in 38 Subjects Question Books, 
30 cents; Answer Books, 35 cents. 


Discount in Quantities. Send for Catalog. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Pub., 
Desk P, 2119 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, for years editor of Lippincott's 
One student writes: *‘Before com- 
pleting the lessons, received over 
$1000 for manuscripts sold _ to 
Woman’s Home_ Comp nion, Pic- 
terial Review, “McCall's snd other 
leading magazines.”’ 
Also courses in Photoplay Writing 
¥ bape yen and Poetics, Journalism. 
In all, over One Hundred Courses, under 
Dr Esenwel@ = crofessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and other ! eading colleges. 


150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 276, Sziizgfield, Mass. 




















TREATMENT sent you on Free Trial. 
If it cures, send $1.00; if not, it’s 
FREE. Give express office. Write for 

ent today. W. K. Ster- 
ines 17 Qhio Ave., Sidney, Onio 














weGOV’T POSITIONS 


THOUSANDS OF MEN AND WOMEN, married or 
single, 18 to 60, are needed for permanent, protected 
Civil Service itions in Washington and elsewhere. 
Government Departments short of help. Get in while 
demand is heavy and promotions are rapid; be well fixed 
after the war. No “pull” needed. Interesting work, 
easy hours, higher salaries, and long vacations with pay. 
Ordinary education sufficient—we'll coach you by mail 
for high examination rating and quick appointment. 
Position or money-back guaranty. Reduc 
—to help you and the Government. Write for list of 
positions. Just ask for “Book HG.” WASHINGTON CIVIL 


SCHOOL, 1002 Marden Bidg., Washington, 0. C 

























Current Events Clubs 
Reading Circles 


The study of current events is yearly becom- 
ing more popular. Today a very large number 
of the leading schools have adopted this study 
as a permanent branch of their instruction, 
while literary and reading circles generally 
consider current-events their most important 
work. The Pathfinder was the first paper to 
receive general recognition as the “best means’’ 
for this interesting study and is today as for 
the past 44 years the most popular current 
events journal. It bas won its position by pure 


merit. because it is the only news review that 
is truly comprehensive. Coming as it does from 
the nation’s capital, it has many sources of in- 


formation not available in other places, and a 
regular reading of it will convince you that it 
covers every week many interesting subjects 
that are skipped by the rest or taken second- 
hand. In adopting the Pathfinder you will have 
the satisfaction of knowimg that you are getting 
whe original. 
The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages is 


ic Per Copy Per Week 


No Order Accepted for less than $1.00 or 
for less than 10 copies 


ill 10 copies for 10 weeks 
| 20 copies for 5 weeks 
25 copies for 4 weeks 
Buy ine copies for 2 weexs 


copies for 1 week 











He's the man who helped make New York the world’s Premier Fur Market—leader of liberal assortments—of nigh prices— 


‘nstant settlements—the square deal 


Mr. Piacizer will help you buy Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps by being 


inusually liberal for quick shipments. He needs your furs. No shipment too small. None toolarge. His money awaits 


your pelts. Send foe Price List and ‘2 “Cc 


M.F.Pfaelzer 


. 


115-123 West 29th St, (Desk 19), New York 
"n 


Members Raw Fur Merchants’ Ass 





Orders for more than 10 copies a week am 
cepted for any number of wks, providing total 
cost of same exceeds $1.00. Papers in packages 
of 10 or more will be mailed to different ad- 
dresses but subscriptions to go to individual ad- 
dresses will not be accey,.d at the package rate. 

Terms: Cash with order; positively no excep- 
tions. We will furnish a few sample copies for 
introductory purposes FREE. 

Teachers get busy! Your scholars will be 
greatly benefited by reading the Pathfinder and 
school work will be more interesting. The Path- 
finder is being used in many schools; once tried, 
always used. You owe it to your school to give 
the best a trial. Address. 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., 


Washington. D.C. 
AEEMOSED IN 2° Hin 
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The Task Lincoln Set for Himself. 


In these trying, momentous war times 
every American citizen is called on to 
perform some: service or to make sac- 
rifices of one kind or another in order 
that the principles for which we went 
to war may triumph and a just and 
lasting peace for the world may be as- 
sured. Everyone knows of course that 
the responsibilities and duties that fall 
to the lot of President Wilson are im- 
measurably greater than those of most 
other people, greater, indeed, as has 
frequently been remarked, than have 
confronted any chief executive of the 
United States since President Lincoln’s 
time. 

Here is a little anecdote that shows 
to what extent Lincoln appreciated the 
responsibilities of the presidency, 
though war had not actually broken out 
at the time, and how he proposed to 
meet those responsibilities. Events in 
the stressful subsequent years which 
have been written ineffaceably in the 
pages of history show to what extent 
he made good and attained the goal 
which he set for himself. 

The president-elect was on his way 
to Washington to be inaugurated for 
the first time when his train stopped 
for a few minutes at Dunkirk, N. Y. An 
old farmer in the crowd that stood 
about the station called out: “Mr. Lin- 
coln, what are you going to do when 
you get to Washington?” 

Taking up one of the little American 
flags with which the train was decorat- 
ed, Lincoln held it high above his head 
and said: “By the help of Almighty God 
and the assistance of the loyal people 
of this country, I am going to uphold 
and defend the Stars and: Stripes.” 


Puzzle-Problem No. 359. 


This problem from J. O. Peterson, 
Oakdale, Iowa, is interesting and prac- 
tical: A hall seven feet wide turns off 
at right angles into one four feet wide. 
What is the length of the longest ladder 
that can be carried around the corner 
in the hall in a horizontal position? 


Smartless Rejections for Writers. 


Ordinarily when literary material 
that an author or near-author has sent 
_off with quickened pulses and bated 
breath fails to meet the approval of 
the editor or for any other* reason 
proves unacceptable it is sent back, 
accompanied by a curt printed rejec- 
tion form, exactly the same as the edi- 
tor uses in turning down the work of 
all other literary lights, whether bright 
or only glimmering. 

If all authors would submit their 
work to Chinese editors they would 
save themselves many such bitter dis- 
appointments and their hopes and their 
pride would never suffer any such 
shocks and jolts as result when their 
masterpieces come back with heartless, 
cold rejection slips; in case the editor 
in China finds the material submitted to 
be what he wants he accepts it and that 





is about all there is to it except com- 
pensation at “the usual rates”. If, on 
the other hand, he decides that he 
can’t use it he informs the writer to 
that effect so politely and so kindly 
that he is likely to feel as well and 
perhaps better than if the offering had 
been accepted. 

The MS is sent back, accompanied by 
a letter of rejection something on this 
order, according to London Answers: 
“We have read thy manuscript with in- 
finite delight. By the sacred ashes of 
our ancestors, we swear that never be- 
fore have we reveled in so enthralling 
a masterpiece. If we printed it we 
should henceforth be obliged to take it 
as a model, as a standard of quality and 
achievement, and henceforth never 
print anything inferior to it. As it 
would be impossible to find its equal in 
10,000 years, and we have to go to press 
with our poor, uninspired paper once 
a day, we are compelled, though shaken 
with sorrow and blinded with tears at 
the necessity, to return thy divine man- 
uscript, and for doing so we ask thee a 
thousand pardons. 


Solution for Problem No. 354. 

What is the side of the greatest 
square that can be laid out inside a 
triangle whose sides are 255, 480 and 
544 rods, respectively? 

The following elucidation was made 
up from solutions submitted by E. C. 
Chenoweth, White Hall, Md., and I. J. 
Ohman, San Francisco, Calif. The tri- 
angle is a rrght triangle, since 2562+ 
480°—5442. The right angle of the larg- 
est inscribed square will also coincide 
with the right angle of the triangle. 

ABC is the triangle with AB equal to 
256 rods, BC 480 rods and AC 544 rods. 
Let x equal a side of the required 
square. Then AD:DE::AB:BC. Substi- 
tuting P “for AB and b for BC, 
P—x:x::P:b. Hence bP—bx=Px, or 

bP 480 x 256 
x=-———. Therefore x = = 

b+P 
166 22/23 rods. 


480-+256 


Logarithms Explained. 


“The logarithm of a number is the 
index of the power to which a con- 


' stant number must be raised to produce 


a given number”, writes Waldo Zerkel. 
Urbana, O.; in response to the S O S 
call of John W. Baldwin, Bow Center, 
N. H., in these columns a few weeks ago 
for an explanation of logarithms. “Since 
the universal system of enumeration 
is decimal, the ‘constant number’ used 
in the common system of logarithms is 
10. In this special case therefore, our 
definition may be restated as follows: 
The logarithm of a number expresses 
the power to which 10 must be raised 
to produce the given number. 

“For instance, 100 is the square of 
10, hence the logarithm of 100 is 2; 
1000 is the cube of 10, hence the log- 
arithm of 1000 is 3. The product of 
1001000 is 100,000, or, as 100 is the 


square, 1000 the cube and 100,000 
5th power of 10, we may write t! 
102 x 108=105. That is, the product 
the square of 10 by the cube of 10 i 
number which equals 10 raised t 
power whose index is the sum of | 
indexes 2 and 3.” 

$y examining such operations as | 
above, Mr. Zerkel explains, it is fou 
that the product. of two or more nu 
bers is a number whose logarithm 
equal to the sum of the logarithms 
the terms of the product and, by si 
ilar reasoning, that the quotient of ty 
numbers is a number whose logarit! 
is equal to the logarithm of the di 
dend minus the logarithm of the div 
or, that any power of a fumber is 
number whose logarithm is the log 
rithm of the given number multiplic:! 
by the index of the power and th: 
conversely, any root of a number is 
number whose logarithm equals t! 
logarithm of the given number divide! 
by the index of the radical. 

Between the integral powers of 1| 
he explains further, the logarithms a: 
fractional; by means of an algebrai 
equation any number can be expresse: 
as a power of 10. 

The same facts‘ are explained b 
Gerald Harper, Macksville, W. Va., sub 
‘stantially as follows: It is obvious th: 
the product of 10 with exponent 1 b 
10 with exponent 2 is a number equi, 
alent to 10 with exponent 3, that is, th 
we may obtain the product in suc! 
cases by adding the exponents of mu! 
tiplier and multiplicand. Similarly, th 
quotient of 108~+10? is found by sub 
tracting the exponent of the diviso 
from that of the dividend, that is, 
108+ 107—101. 

There is no reason why we shoul: 
no have 10, with any fraction or mixe: 
number as exponent, placed equal | 
some number, with the provision tha! 
the numerator of the fraction denote 
the power to which 10 is to be raise 
while the denominator denotes the roo! 
to be extracted from the product. Fo 
instance, to agree with algebraic law: 
10 with exponent 2/3 is interpreted a 
the cube root of 10 squared, or abou 
4.65. 

Conversely, it is possible to place an 
number equal to 10 raised to som: 
power (integral, fractional or mixed 
The numerical value of the particula 
power will be endowed with the sam 
properties as the three powers of |! 
investigated above. This particula 
power, or rather exponent, of 10, ex 
pressed in decimal form to a convenien 
number of places is called the “con 
mon logarithm” of the number in ques 
tion and such logarithms are placed op 
posite ordinary numbers in the simp!: 
forms of logarithmic tables. 


The Prairie Dog. 

In the elevated prairie regions of th 
United States, both east and west o 
the Rocky mountains, there are to b 
found large numbers of rodent man 
mals called prairie dogs. Although the 
are quite harmless, agriculturists fin: 
them a great nuisance because they of! 
en make serious inroads on vegetab! 
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srowth and their extensive underground 
: nnels may render agricultural opera- 
his ‘tions difficult if not impossible. 
This creature, according to a writer 
Our Dumb Animals, is allied to the 
quirrel and marmot, being classified 
by the zo-ologist as the “prairie mar- 
ot.” He is about a foot long and red- 
sh brown in color, though the color 
ind iffers according to that of the ground 
which he makes his home, for pro- 
tive purposes, of course. He is gre- 
rious in habit; where one is found 
any more are likely to be found, liv- 
g in a little colony or “city” of their 
nN. 
[he prairie dog burrows at a steep 
cle, often 12 or 15 feet below the sur- 
e of the ground and invariably has 
1tumber of rooms in his home. He 
ed always piles up a mound at the en- 
rance and uses it as a screen from 
behind which he can reconnoiter the 
I irrounding country in comparative 
e«| ifety. These litthke mounds are the 
haracteristic evidence of a “town” 
| id sometimes they are so thick that 
farming the land is out of the question. 
I Grass roots and the stems of flowers 
eC e particularly prized as food; these 
d such foods as the seed heads of 
) nflowers are stored in the burrow 
b 1 appeasing his hunger in the winter. 
le hibernates only partially and only 
1 the very coldest part of the year.* 

These alert little animals can see 

intruder at a surprising distance. 
hen one appears they warn each oth- 
with an odd whistling cry. Though 
ores may have been in sight not one 
vill remain a moment after the alarm 
as been sounded. They are “quick 
s lightning” and always instinctively 
eep a weather eye open. The instinct 

) pop into the burrow at any cost is 
) strong that a hunter seldom secures 
e that has been wounded unless it 
ippens to be quite a distance away 
om the mouth of its underground re- 
reat when shot, 

Predatory animals are always lurk- 
¢ about a town to feed on the little 
habitants. The rattlesnake is the 

st common, though owls and weas- 

s are pretty certain tS be somewhere 

out. The wary little dogs know their 
mies and on discovering a rattle- 
ike in a burrow immediately seal up 

e opening, leaving their reptile foe to 

The coyote is a formidable enemy 

( because of his cleverness is able 
catch many prairie dogs. 

When taker young. they can be domes- 
ted suecessfully but at the first op- 
tunity they quickly burrow into the 

ound and all of their native traits 
sert themselves. 

These interesting animals are disap- 
ring as the development of the prai- 
e lands for agricultural purposes pro- 
esses. While this is a matter of re- 

sret to the nature-lover, the farmers 
vVhose lands and crops have been dam- 
sed by them will not be sorry to see 
them go, 





HUN DEALING WITH HUN. 
\ccording to a story that came origin- 
«lly from Germany, the kaiser seems to 





have had a presentiment that the Hun ar- 
mies could not take Verdun and there- 
fore opposed having them commanded by 
his son, Crown Prince “Willie”, in whose 
ability as a military leader his confidence 
is limited, 

A party of army officers, friends of the 
kaiser’s first-born, made a raid on the 
apartments of a woman fortune teller in 
Berlin, known to be an intimate friend of 
the kaiser, and seized various papers, 
among them a number of letters written 
by Wilhelm. Then, by threatening to let 
the contents of these «letters become 
known, the story goes, the crown prince 
succeeded in obtaining his father’s consent 
for his taking command before Verdun. 
The woman, fearing exposure and disgrace, 
committed suicide. 


SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 


It matters not, in any good sense, what 
men profess; the same question recurs. 
Do they know and obey the will of God? 

-Mann. 





Not what I have, but what I do, is my 
kingdom.—Carlyle. 





The most important duty, that which 
governs all others, is the duty of remain- 
ing master of one’s self.—Cousin. 

The first grand condition of intellectual 
success is a willingness to receive the 
truth, no matter how it bears on one’s 
self.—Channing. 





The province of reason is to advise, not 
to compel.—Johnson. 

Be studious in your profession and you 
will be learned. Be industrious and fru- 
gal and you will be rich, Be sober and 
temperate and you will be healthy. Be, in 
general, virtuous and you will be happy— 
Franklin. 





The smoothest course of nature has its 
pains.—Young. 





Never remain in ignorance for want of 
asking. God and man are ready to teach 
the meek and humble.—Watts. 

Truth scarce ever yet carried it by vote 
anywhere at its first appearance. But 
truth, like gold, is not the less so for being 
newly brought out of the mine.—Locke. 

a 

Love leads up to heaven and is both the 

way and the guide.—Milton. 


There is no vice that so doth cover a 
man with shame as to be found false. 
Bacon. 





It is a great rudeness to controversy 
everything that is not agreeable to our 
views.— Montaigne. 


Get More Eggs On Less Feed 


gg prices this winter will undoubtedly 








2 the highest in the world’s history. Those 
who know how to feed to get winter eggs 


will reap enormous profits, while improper 
methods mean ‘a loss. 

Prof. T. E. Quisenberry, oneof the world’s 
greatest poultry authorities and President 
of the American Poultry School, Box 924, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, has issued a 16-page 
bulletin on “How and What to Feed For 
Heavy Egg Production and to Cut the Cost 
of Feed.” This Bulletin will be mailed Free 
to interested readers, while they last. Hun- 
dreds of hens fed and cared for under 
Prof. Quisenberry’s direction have laid 200 
to 298 eggs per year, while the normal pro- 
duction according to U. S. Government-re- 
ports is 60 to 80 eggs per year. Write today 
for your copy of this valuableBulletin—Ad. 


anne 
ene n: 
onsennentts iii 

Flee i il 
i a ail iil 
i th 
oe pT ie: Book 
shows the keen delight and personal satisfaction 
which a musical training will bring you; and how 
pou can obtain this training easily and thor- 
oughly in your own home at one-quarter the 
usual cost. 

It tells how this most prized of social accom- 
plishments greatly increases your own enjoy 
ment of life and the enjoyment of others. It tells o e 
concert career which may be open to you, and how you 
ean increase your earning power by giving musical in- 


struction in your spare time. Send for your copy of this 
valuable book today; it is free. 


Dr. Quinn’s Famous WRITTEN METHOD 


Gas seyeiationtned the study of music. By the 
Dr. Quinn’s remarkable device the 
COLOROTON E (patented) you save three- 
quarters of the timeand effort usually re- 
uired for learning piano or organ. You play 
chords immediately and a complete piece 
with ina few lessons, The method is scientific 
and aystemastc. yet practical and simple, it ia en- 
dorsed by leading musicians and heads of state 
universities. Equally effective for children or 
adults, beginners or experienced players, Practise 
fin spare time, whenever_convenient. Succeesful 
erqcuetes everywhere. Diploma granted. Special $ 
reduced terms this month. Investigate without cost 
or obiveation by writing today for free book ‘‘How 


to Study Musie r/ A 


MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN CONSERVATORY 
Studio FJ, Social Union Bidg,. BOSTON, MASS. 


cerRelief 


























instant relief and produces thous- 
sands of cures, It is sanitary, ex- 
tremely comfortable, cannot slip, 
allows free blood circulation, and, 
continually massages and 
strengthens the muscles. 


39 STYLE ki or T 
SCROTAL PAD NEEDS NO LEG STRAP me DIFFERENT _ 


Our New Akron Sponge Rubber Scrotal Pad holds 
8 out of 10 cases of scrotal hernia perfectly without 
strap between the legs. 
Sample Pad and Consultation 

f Sample Akron Sponge Rubber Pad will be sent absolutely 

REE to ev: ory rupture «di person. Advice and recommendation 
of our experienced Fitting Experts also . Letters and 
printed matter mailed in plain envelopes. 
Absolute $500 Money-Back Guarantee 
Every Akron Truss sold under above guarantee. Your money 
back if wanted anytime within 30 days Ask your dealer or 
write us NOW for § ample Pad, copy of $500 Mo ney-Back Guer- 
antee and booklet * ‘Relief to Truss Users’’ pom Be FREE. 

DETROIT FITTING PARLORS 326 WOODWARD AVE. 


THE AKRON TRuSS CO. 690 Truss Bid. AKRON, O. 

















{s crowded with photographs and descriptions 


of Ezwear shoes for Men, Women and Chi ildren. 


Ezwear shoes are SENT POSTPAID. GUARANTEED 

to combine comfort, style ond quality. TO FIT 

perfectly or money back. AZINGLY LOW 
PRICES. Send for your Bone “oe day. 


\'""FG Simon Shoe'snsonvy xy 


CLASS _PIN S 

























GLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FR 


Either pin illustrated madewithany 3lettersand 2 
figures, one or two colors enamel, Silver plate 
20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 35¢ eae ¢/ 
e $3.50 doz. BASTIAN BROS, CO. Fs 

> 721 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 


WANTED NEW IDEAS *:° (c: 











ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000-in 
| prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for FREE 
opinion as to patentability. Our four books sent FREE 


| Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


if EMBLE 
CLASS PINS petiirrion sy 57_.cveRY 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 


letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, ® cents each or $3.00 per doz. 


UNION EMBLEM CO. 825 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa 


apphcations filed on partial payment 
plan. Send for free booklet. Milo 


| 











besser Saree Washington, D. c. Established 1864 


like hungry wolves with“Dan’s Fish Lure.” 
— 25 conte for full box and receive 








oe Fishermen's Calendar,’’ which 
telle days fish bite hest. Price alone 25c 
DAN GILL CO.,8 47 NEW ALBANY, ind. 





$25 to $300 paid anyone forideas or suggestions suitable for 
photop'eys Experience unnecessary. Complete outfit sent 
& REE to any address. Write Producers League,506 St. Louis,Me 


“IEMA. <p: ELEN SION IMINO NT IS IRE NIN EE RINT NE TH 
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AAAAAARARLARRRRRRR EERE RRR U ERE 


EASY CLUBBING PLAN 


To Find The Price of Any Club 


You can make up your own combination of 
magazines from the lisf*below. Add the Class 
Numbers of the Magazines selected, multiply 
the sum by five and the result will be the cost. 
The price of a club cannot be less than the regu- 
lar price of any one of the magazines in the club. 





EXAMPLE 
PRICE NAME OF PAPER 
$1.00 The Pathfinder 
2.00 Christian Herald 
3.00 Review of Reviews . 
$6. 00 Total class numbers 
er OTAl Multiply 


= sete . $5.00 











a 
” 


REGULAR PRICE OF 

PATHFINDER AND 
All Story.. poocescesconnccesONee 
Arkansas "Homestead. eevcese 
American Boy. 
American 
American 
American 
Ave Maria 
Boys’ Life 
Boy’s Magazine... 
Breeders Gazette. 
Catholic News.... 
Century 


Cookery.......cceee 
Magazine.....cose- 
Poultry Advocate. ° 


AAAAAALALARRRERRLRRERRERRRRRLERERERRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRED 


ache elt RRASSe 


> POLI e POGO MAG BOROMH EH 2 


Cincinnati Baquirer (weekly) 
Collier’s Week 


be mgognnonsnsnogomgoionon 


popbeprecpenere ber pereeer tere 


Commoner 


Country ~mh in America. cove 
Delineator 


Ee erybody’s 
Farm and Fireside. . 
Girls’ Companion 


me eed 


35 Ii 


SRSSASSSKSSSSSASSSSSSESSRSSSESSS =. 


Bsn eee 


Independent 
La. School Review.... 
25 Little Folks 


~ 
eS 
20 bt BO + Gr BD 80 BD = P BO 80 DO 80 CO" bt = GO BD 
.. © .s © © . s 


bom no Moncoco tom tons to roctes 


20 
a 





We do not guarantee these prices; all 
quotations will be withdrawn Oct. 25. 








22 Modern Priscilla.....ccssees. 2.25 
23 Mother’s Magazine.....+s+.0+ 2.560 
25 Motion Picture Magazine... 2.50 
25 Musician eeeeecers 200 
45 National Geographic.......+. .350 
25 Nebraska Teacher......+.... 2.50 
= Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 2.50 
17 N. Y. Thrice-a-Week World.. yd 
16 Ohio Farmer......... ° 
15 Ohio ‘Teacher 
18 Parker's School News.. 


20 Pathfinder 

12 People’s Home Journal 
8 People’s Popular Monthly.. 
35 Physical Culture 

30 Pictorial Review 

30 Popular Science Monthly.. 
18 Progressive Teacher 

45 Review of Reviews 

20 8. 

50 St. 

70 Stientific een 

70 Scribmers.....cccose 

7 Southern Ruralist.. 

12 Toacher’s Journal. 

18 Texas School Journal. 

12 Today's Housewife 

55 Travel 


DoW G- bs to 20 tro 
SsssssssssessssRssssass SSISRKRRSSSS 


eoucooucoeocoooan 


30 eae s Home Companion... 
15 Woman’s Magazine 
10 Ww oman’ ~ 


Pat bat BO BO tO tet Pat bah CD CO RO DO DI et pt at pet tt BS BGO BO BORO RO 


The following do not ‘club; we fill orders 
at the regular subscription price, here given. 
Cosmopolitan....... oneéan $2.00 a year 
Country Gentleman — 
Hearsts Magazine........ a4 spies 
Ladies’ Home  apeene i 
Literary Diges : 8.00" * 
Saturday erenias Post.. 150" °° 





If you desire papers not included in 
this list, send us names of same and 
we will submit best « bination prices 
by retarn mail. We furnish all pub- 
lications at reduced prices. 











Send us your subscription NOW. Address 


Pathfinder Publishing Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
AAALALARLARALTRRRT RRR RTRRRRR RRR 
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Get Out the Old Shoes. 


People in the United States should be 
thankful that they don’t live in Hun- 
gary where, according to reports, it 
costs $23 to have a pair of shoes re- 
soled. The price of shoes in this coun- 
try is exorbitant, but these are war 
9a and the excuse is that the cost of 

leather and labor are so high that shoes 
can’t be produced at anything like the 
old prices. 

Whatever the causes of high prices, 
it behooves everyone to take care of his 

r her shoes and make them go as far 
as possible. It is said that Secretary 
McAdoo makes personal excursions to 
his cobbler and takes great pride ,in 
wearing shoes that have been mended. 
Many men and women all through the 
country who before the war never 
wore repaired shoes now exhibit 
patches on their footwear with a feel- 
ing akin to pleasure. Truly, it has be- 
come a happy day for the cobbler. 

The demand for shoes has increased 
enormously within the past two years. 
To say nothing of the millions of shoes 
that factories are called on to manufac- 
ture for the army, the civilian popula- 
tion also is wearing more shoes than 
ever, 

Today everybody is stirring and con- 
sequently shoes are being wore out at 
a faster rate. The majority of women 
are walking and standing more and not 
only are they demanding more shoes 
but they insist that they -have comfort- 
able ones, for women are beginning to 
see that people can’t accomplish much 
in the way of service to their country 
while suffering with smarting corns of 
aching feet. Even with leather high, 
most people consider it far better to 
throw an uncomfortable pair of shoes 
away—although as a matter of fact 
there is always someone to give them 
to—than to try to endure the discom- 
fort. 

Recently when the question of the 
suitability of women for service as 
conductors was agitated in one of our 
large cities the fact was brought out 
that the women thus employed who 
found the work not too arduous were 
those who were properly shod, while 
the women who objected to the idea of 
acting as “conductorettes” were those 
who tried to do their work in a pair of 
ill-fitting, French-heeled shoes. 


Not all women, however, whose 








GRAY HAIR 


Restored toOriginalColor 


Gray hair positively, quickly restored to original 
on an matter what color it was. KOLOR-BAK 
teed to do this or it costs you nothing! 
OLOR-BAK ise a pleasing, pure, harmless, grand 
reparation. Contains no injurious i Color- 
ae ae. Not a F.- - stain, a, _— 
paration. irectly igmen 
ecientifi P Also be my = dandruff ome itching ary intwo 
oO OLOR e for free book a: SOMP rn 0 ea 
LOR-BAK PRODUCTS "c MPA Vous, 
ps “ea Washington St., Gept. s045 





shoes were not at first adaptable 
their new duties were in this clas 
many hesitated to invest in more suit 
ble footwear until they were sure th: 
they were otherwise qualified to ho! 
their new positions. 

The matter of repairing and exten 
ing the life of shoes has come to }b 
an important item for economy’s sak 
In times of plenty every one of us 
some time was guilty of casting asic. 
a pair of shoes as worthless th 
might now be fixed up to do conside~ 
ble service. Perhaps it would not 
amiss to take time some day and g¢ 
over our stock of old shoes to see ji 
there are not some that can be maid 
fit for further use. 

A good plan is to get a bottle of sho 
blacking, several sorts of brushes, 
cake of scouring soap and some whil 
ing and carry them with all the ol 
shoes to some open place where wat: 
is handy and give the shoes a thoroug! 
cleaning, whether they appear fit fo 
anything or not. Afterward put the 
on shoe-trees and let them dry. Th 
black and tan ones should also recei\ 
a good oiling. 

Now when they are dried examin: 
them and determine what repairs the 
need. One will be surprised to fin 
how good most of them really are an 
how well they look after their clea: 
ing. Those that are really worthles 
should be discarded but the othe: 
should be taken to the cobbler. Don 
give them their final blacking or “shin« 
until they have been repaired. 

After they have returned from th 
cobbler polish them again and put the 
on shoe-trees. This keeps them in shap 
and lessens their chance of cracking 
If you haven’t enough shoe-trees to g: 
around stuff them with wads of pape: 
Thex those that are not needed at onc: 
can be stored away—preferably rolle 
up in newspaper bundles—in a plac: 
where they wdn’t be too hot and wher 
they will keep perfectly dry. 


French Girl Aids Yanks. 


ce 


From “somewhere in France” come 
this account of how a French girl, no! 
yet 20 years old, made her way throug! 
shell fire and over a region filled wil! 
gas and traps in order to bring to th 
allies important information regardi 
the Germans. 

When Soulevre farm where the youn 
woman lived fell into the hands of th 
Huns four years ago she, her moth 
and young brother were forced to ri 
main within the German lines and wil 
ness day by day the conversion of thei 
home into a German clubhouse. Bi 
all the time they wisely endeavored t' 
placate their captors rather than a! 
tagonize them. 

From a group of German officers th 
young woman one day overheard a b 
of news which she recognized wou! 
be of utmost importance to the allics 
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A heavy cannonading was to precede 
the event and when the girl heard it on 
the appointed morning she determined 
to run the risk of crossing the three 

iles of country that separated her 
home from the allies’ lines and inform 
them of what she had learned. 

felling her mother that she had 
work to do in the garden she left the 
house and hurriedly made her way 
toward the American lines, apparently 
nmindful that the whole intervening 
country was swept by both German and 
lied gunfire. It was a ticklish job 
but she managed it, several times nar- 
rowly missing being hit by fragments 
of shells which were continually ex- 
pleding near her. 

-hen she reached the American 
lines She told her story to the com- 
manding officer. An attack on the en- 
emy was ordered at once and after 
much hard fighting the Germans were 
forced back from their positions. The 
young woman had asked the Americans 
to make every effort to rescue her 
mother and little brother. When the 
soldiers reached the farm both were 
found unhurt and were taken back to 
headquarters where there was a joyful 
reunion, the mother having been much 
alarmed at the disappearance of her 
daughter, fearing that the girl had been 
killed or had met a worse fate at the 
hands of the Germans. 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


Carries Mail by Air. Miss Catherine 

Stinson, the noted woman aeronaut, en- 
tered service as an air mail carrier the 
ther day by carrying 150 pounds of mail 
1 her initial trip from Washington to 
New York. The distance including the 
top at Philadelphia was covered in a 
ttle over two hours. 





Three Moro Girls, the first ever to re- 
ve such distinction, were graduated from 
Philippine General Hospital with the 
ass of 1918. “The administration of the 
epartment of Mindanao and Sulu is to 
congratulated on this most significant 
chievement in the assimilation of mod- 
n civilization in the department after so 
ny centuries of forced intellectual dark- 
Ss,” says the Philippine Review. “There 
ould, indeed, be no limit to Moro possi- 
ties, if only given due chance—and 
chances gre given them plentifully today.” 


Soldiers Marrying French Girls, C. E. 
ssell, one of the members of the social- 
commission recently returned from 
broad, says that a number of American 
diers in France have married French 
is and are preparing to settle in France 
er the war. France welcomes these 
ng Americans because she has lost so 
ny men in the conflict, he explains. It 
the custom among business men that 
en their time of retirement comes they 
1 over the business to the son. In case 
re is no son then the son-in-law gets it. 
hese American boys will take the places 
le vacant by the loss in battle of the 
of the patriotic Franchmen,” Mr. Rus- 
Savs. 





Would Have Women Register. Col. The- 
re Roosevelt favors having women and 
n register for industria] training in 
ace times as well as in war. “We now 
ve an approach to the universal service 
ich some of us have for years been de- 
nding,” he says. “We now have all 


men from 18 to 45 required to serve their 
country and required to register. Let us 
make this system permanent and let us use 
it for the purposes of peace no less than 
for the purposes of war. Let us extend 
the principles to women no less than to 
men. Let us demand the service from wom- 
en as we do from men, and in return give 
the suffrage to aH men and women who in 
peace and war perform the service,.and to 
no others.” 





HUNS MUSTN’T BE SO SURLY. 


It seems to be the ideal of the Huns to 
be just as mean and insulting to others 
as possible. They have been taught to be 
bullies and brutes and they can’t see that 
the rest of the world isn’t going to stand 
their insolence any longer. That is why 
they must be smashed until they will see 
it; this is best for them as well as best 
for the rest of mankind. The Stars and 
Stripes, the American soldiers’ paper is- 
sued in Paris, recites an actual incident of 
the battlefield in which a doughboy taught 
a Hun a much-needed lesson in humility. 
Here it is; “You Americans think you are 
over here raising hell,” remarked a German 
prisoner to a private taking him back.” 

“Yes,” said the private, “and you think 
you are going back to rest up in a hospital 

—but you ain’t if you don’t keep your 
damned mouth shut.” 


War-Time Commandments for French. 


The following “10 commandments” for 
war time have been formulated by a sec- 
tion of the League of Patriots in Paris and 
distributed to guide and encourage the peo- 
ple of France in careful economy and con- 
servation in order that the French army 
may be able to continue its good work 
against the Hun and aid in finally bringing 
to the world a durable, just peace: 

“(1). Do not forget that we are at war, 
In your smallest expenditures never lose 
sight of the interests of the native land. 

“(2). Economize on the products nec- 
essary for the life of the country: Coal, 
bread, meat, milk, sugar, wine, butter, 
beans, cloths, leather, oil. Accept rations. 
Ration yourself as to food, clothing, amuse- 
ments. 

“(3). Save the products of French soil, 
lest some day you deprive your father, 
your son, your husband, who are shedding 
their blood to defend you. 

“(4). Save the products that France 
must buy from foreign countries. Do not 
drain reserves of gold which are indispens- 
able to victory. 

“(5). Waste nothing. All waste is a 
crime which imperils the national defense 

prolongs the war. 

“(6). Buy only according to your needs. 
Do not hoard provisions; your selfishness 
raises prices and deprives those of smaller 
means of things indispensable to existence. 

“(7). Do not travel unnecessarily. Re- 
flect that our trains are, before all, destin- 
ed for the transportation of the troops, 
the feeding of the population, the needs 
of our natural production. 

“(8). Do not remain idle. According to 
your age and your ability work for your 
country. Do not consume without produc- 
ing. Idlegess is desertion. 

“(9). Accept without ‘murmuring the pri- 
vations which are imposed upon you. Re- 
flect upon the sufferings of those who are 
fighting for you, upon the martyrdom of 
the population whose hearths have been 
devastated by the enemy. 

“(10). Remember that victory belongs 
to those who can hold out a quarter of an 
hour the longest. That France may live, 
she must be victorious.” 
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Nuxated Iron increases strength and endur- 
ance of delicate, nervous, rundown people in 
two weeks’ time in many instances. It has 
been used and endorsed by such men as Hon. 
Leslie M. Shaw, former Secretary of the 
Treasury and Ex-Governor of lowa; Former 
United States Senator and Vice-Presidential 
Nominee Charles A. Towne; General John 
L. Clem (Retired) the drummer boy of Shiloh 
who was sergeant in the U.S. Army when 
only 12 years of age; also United States Judge 
G. W. Atkinson of the Court of Claims of 
Washington, and others. Ask your doctor or 
druggist about it. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

A young New Yorker named Barnes is on a walk- 
ing trip in the New England hills when he falls in 
with a beautiful girl who has come by train and 
who is going to Green Fancy, a mysterious wood- 
land retreat. An ancient auto sets him down at 
Hart’s Tavern, and takes her on to her destination. 
At the inn is a company of stranded and penniless 
actors. In the night there is an alarm and it turns 
out that two men—strangers and evidently foreigners 
—had been shot while on the road in front of Green 
Fancy. Many theories are offered but no-one has 
any rational explanation of the crime to offer. 
Barnes starts out to explore the grounds of Green 
Fancy. He gets a glimpse of the girl of the auto, 
but he is met and escorted off the place by a 
jovial Irishman named O’Dowd; O'Dowd is a friend 
of the owner, whom he describes as an eccentric in- 
valid. The owner’s name is Curtis, but he is never 
seen by anyone and is always represented by a man 
named Loeb. Barnes learns this and other things by 
talking with Peter, the chauffeur of Green Fancy. 
Barnes falls in with a pretended book-agent named 
Sprouse, who says he is a_ secret agent of east 
European country and is keeping watch on things at 
Green Fancy. 

Barnes waited, but nothing further was 
volunteered by Sprouse. “I take it that 
Miss Cameron could marry a chap like 
O’Dowd without giving much thought to 
future complications,” he ventured. 

“She’d be just as safe in marrying 
O’Dowd as she would be in marrying you,” 
was Sprouse’s unsatisfactory response. The 
man’s brow was wrinkled in ihought. “See 
here, Mr. Barnes, I am planning a visit to 
Green Fancy tonight. How would you like 
to accompany me?” 

“I'd like nothing better,” said Barnes, 
with enthusiasm. 

“Ever been shot at?” 

“No ” 

“Well, you are likely to experience. the 
novelty if you go with me. Better think 
it over.” 

“Don’t worry about me. I'll go.” 

“Will you agree to obey instructions? I 
can’t have you muddling things up, you 
know.” 

Barnes thought for a moment. “Of 
course, if the opportunity offers for me to 
communicate with Miss Cameron, I don’t 
see how I——” 

Sprouse cut him off sharply. He made 
it quite plain to the would-be cavalier that 
it was not a sentimental enterprise they 
were to undertake, and that he would 
have to govern himself accordingly. 

“The grounds are carefully guarded,” 
said Barnes, after they had discussed the 
project for some time. “Miss Cameron is 
constantly under the watchful eye of one 
or more of the crowd.” 

“I know. I passed a couple of them last 
night,” said Sprouse calmly, “By the way, 
don’t you think it would be very polite of 
you to invite the Green Fancy party over 
here to have an old-fashioned country din- 
ner with you tonight?” 

“Good Lord! What are you _ talking 
about? They wouldn’t dream of accepting. 
Besides, I thought you wanted me to go 
with you.” 

“You could offer them diversion in the 
shape of a theatrical entertainment. Your 
friends, the Thespians, would be only too 
happy to disport themselves in return for 
all your——” 

“It would be useless, Mr. Sprouse. They 
will not come.” 

“I am perfectly aware of that, but .it 
won't do any harm to ask them, will it?” 

Barnes chuckled. “I see. Establishing 
myself as an innocent bystander, eh?” 

“Get O’Dowd on the telephone and ask 


him if they can come,” said Sprouse. “In- 
cidentally, you might test his love for Miss 
Cameron while you are about it.” 

“How?” demanded Barnes. 

“By asking him to call her to the tele- 
phone. Would you be sure to recognize 
her voice?” 

“I'd know it in Babel,” said the other 
with some fervor. 

“Well, if she comes to the ’phone and 
speaks to you without restraint, we may 
be reasonably certain of two things: that 
O’Dowd is friendly and that he is able to 
fix it so that she can talk to you without 
being overheard or suspected by the others. 
It’s worth trying, in any event.” 

“But there is Jones to consider. The 
telephone is in his office. What will he 
think——_” 

“Jones is all right,” said Sprouse briefly. 
“Come along. You can call up from my 
room.” He grinned slyly. “Such a thing 
as tapping the wire, you know.” 

Sprouse had installed a telephone in his 
room, carrying a wire upstairs from an at- 
tachment made in the cellar of the tavern. 
He closed the door to his little room on 
the top floor. 

“With the landlord’s approval,” he ex- 
plained, pointing to the instrument, “but 
unknown to the telephone company, you 
may be sure. Call him up about half-past 
10. O’Dowd may be up at this unholy 
hour, but not she. Now, I must be off to 
discuss literature with Mrs. Jim Conley. 
I’ve been working on her for two weeks. 
The hardest part of my job is to keep her 
from subscribing for a set of Dickens. She 
has been on the point of signing the con- 
tract at least a half dozen times, and I’ve 
been fearfully hard put -to head her off. 
Conley’s house is not far from Green Fan- 
cy. Savvy?” 

Barnes, left to his own devices, wan- 
dered from tap-room to porch, from porch 
to forge, from forge to tap-room, his brain 
far more active than his legs, his heart as 
heavy as lead and as light as air by turns. 
More than once he felt like resorting to a 
well-known expedient to determine wheth- 
er he was awake or dreaming. Could all 
this be real? 

The sky was overcast. 
wind blew out of the north. 


A cold, damp 

There was a 
feel of rain in the air, an ugly grayness in 
the road that stretched its sharply defined 
course through the green fields that stole 
timorously up to the barren forest and 


stopped short, as 
farther. 

The ring of the hammer on the anvil 
lent cheer to the otherwise harsh and un- 
lovely mood that had fallen upon Nature 
over night. It sang a song of defiance that 
even the mournful chant of sheep on the 
distant slopes failed to subdue. The crow- 
ing of a belated and no doubt mortified 
rooster, the barking of faraway dogs, the 
sighing of journeying winds, the lugubri- 
ous whistle of Mr. Clarence Dillingford— 
all of these added something to the dreari- 
ness of the morning. 

Mr. Dillingford was engaged in lustily 
beating a rug suspended on a clothesline 
in the area back of the stables. His tune 
was punctuated by stifled lapses followed 
almost immediately by dull, flat whacks 
upon the carpet. From the end of the 
porch he was visible to the abstracted 
Barnes. “Hi!” he shouted, brandishing his 
flail at the New Yorker. “Want a job?” 

Barnes looked at his watch. He still had 
an hour and a half to wait before he could 
call up O’Dowd. He strolled across. the lot 
and joined the perspiring comedian. “You 
seem to have a personal grudge against 
that carpet,” he said, moving back a few 


if afraid to venture 


yards as Dillingford laid on so manful 
that the dust arose in clouds. 

“Every time I land I say: “Take th: 
darn you!’ And it pleases me to imagi: 
that with every crack Mr. Putnam Jon 
lets out a mighty ‘Ouch!’ Now liste: 
Didn’t that sound a little like an ouch 
Mr. Dillingford rubbed a spot clean on t! 
handle of the flail and pressed his lips | 
it. “Good dog!” he murmured tender! 
“Bite him! (Whack!) Now, bite him again 
(Whack!) Once more! (Whack!) Goo 
dog! Now, go lie down awhile and rest 
He tossed the flail to the ground and, mo) 
ping his brow, turned to Barnes. “If y: 
want a real treat, go into the cellar an 
take a look at Bacon. He is churning fi 
butter. .Got a gingham apron on an 
thinks he’s disguised. ‘He can’t cuss b 
cause old Miss Tilly is reading the firs 
act of a play she wrote for Julia Marlow 
seven or eight years ago. Oh, it’s a gre: 
life!” 

Barnes sat down on the edge of a wa 
tering-trough and began filling his pip: 
“You are not obliged to do this sort o! 
work, Dillingford,” he said. “It woul 
give me pleasure to stake——” 

“Nix.” said Mr. Dillingford cheeril) 
“Some other time I may need help mor 
than I do now. I’m getting three squar 
meals and plenty of fresh air to sleep i 
at present, and work doesn’t hurt me phys 
ically. It does hurt my pride, but that’ 
soon mended. Have you seen the old mai 
this morning?” 

“Rushcroft? No.” 

“Well, we’re to be on our way next week 
completely reorganized, rejuvenated and 
resplendent. Fixed it all up last night 
Tommy Gray was down here with tw 
weeks’ salary as chauffeur. Thirty-seve 
dollars in real money. He has decided t: 
buy a quarter interest in the company and 
act as manager. Everything looks rosy 
You are to have a half interest and the 
old man the remaining quarter. He tele- 
graphed last night for four top-notch peo- 
ple to join us at Crowndale on Tuesday 
the 23rd. We open that night in ‘Th 
Duke’s Revenge,’ our best piece. It’s the 
only play we’ve got that provides me with 
a part in which I have a chance to show 
what I can really do. As soon as I get 
through spanking this carpet Ill run up 
stairs and get a lot of clippings to show 
you how big a hit I’ve made in the part 
In one town I got better notices than th« 
star himself, and seldom did I 

“Where is Crowndale?” interrupted 
Barnes, a slight frown appearing on hi 
brow. He had a distinct feeling that ther 
was handwriting on the wall and that it 
was put there purposely for him to read 

“Abauo five hours’ walk from Horn 
ville,” said Dillingford, grinning. “Twenty- 
five cents by train. We merely resume 
tour interrupted by the serious illness of 
Mr. Rushcroft. Rather than impose upo! 
our audiences by inflicting them with an 
understudy, the popular star temporaril) 
abandons his tour. We ought to sell out 
in Crowndale, top to bottom.” 

The amazing optimism of Mr. Dilling 
ford had its effect on Barnes. Somehow 
the day grew brighter, the skies less drear, 
a subtle warmth crept into the air. 

“You may count on me, Dillingford, to 
put up my half interest in the show. I wil! 
have a fling at it a couple of weeks anyhow. 
If it doesn’t pan out in that time—well, w 
can always close, can’t we?” 

“We certainly can,” said the other, with 
conviction. “It wouldn’t surprise me in 
the least, however, to see you clean up « 
very tidy bit of money, Mr. Barnes. Our 
season ordinarily closes toward the end ot 
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June, but the chancessare we'll stay out all 
summer if things go right. Congratula- 
tions! Glad to see you in the profession.” 
He shook hands with the new partner. 
“Keep your seat! Don’t move. Til shift a 
little so’s the wind won’t blow the dust in 
vour eyes.” . He obligingly did so and fell 
upon the carpet with renewed vigor. 

Barnes was restless. He chatted with 
the rug-beater for a few minutes and then 

untered away. Miss Thackeray was start- 
is off for a walk as he came around to the 

‘ont of the tavern. She wore a rather 
habby tailor-suit of blue serge, several 
seasons out of fashion, and a black sailor 
at. Her smile was bright and friendly 
s she turned in response to his call. As 
he drew near he discovered that her lips 
were a vivid, startling red, her eyes elab- 
rately made up, and her cheeks the color 
f bismuth. She was returning to form, 
thought he, in some dismay. 

“Where away?” he inquired. 

“Seeking solitude,’ she replied. “I’ve 
got to learn a new part in an old play.” 
She flourished the script airily. “I have 
just accepted an engagement as leading 
I dy.” 

“Splendid! I am delighted. With John 
Drew, I hope.” 

“Nothing like that,” she said loftily. 
fhen her wide mouth spread into a good- 
natured grin, revealing the even rows of 
teeth that were her particular charm. “TI 
m going out with the great Lyndon Rush- 
roft.” 

“Good! As one of the proprietors, I am 
glad to see you on our—er—program, Miss 
Phackeray.” 

“Program is good,” she mused. “I’ve 
been on a whole lot of programs during 
my brief career. What I want to get on 
some time, if possible, is a pay-roll. Wait! 
Don’t say it! I was only trying to be fun- 
ny; I didn’t know how it would sound or 
| wouldn’t have said anything so stupid. 
You’ve done more than enough for us, Mr. 
Barnes. Don’t let yourself in for any- 
thing more. This thing will turn out like 
il the rest of our efforts. We’ll collapse 
again with a loud report, but we’re used 
to it and you’re not.” 

“But I’m only letting myself in for a 
couple of hundred,” he protested. “I can 
stand that much of a loss without squirm- 
ing.” 

“You know your own business,” she said 
shortly, almost ungraciously. “I’m only 

iving you a little advice.” 

“Advice is something I always ignore,” 
he said, smiling. “Experience is my teach- 
‘ p. 

“Advice is cheaper than experience, and 
1 whole lot easier to forget,” she said. “My 
randfather advised my father to stay in 
1e hardware business out in Indiana. That 
is 30 years ago. And here we are today,” 
ie concluded, with a wide sweep of her 
and that took in the forlorn landscape. 
She said more in that expressive gesture 
than the most accomplished orator could 
have put into words in a week. 

3ut there is always a tomorrow, you 
now.” 

“There may be a tomorrow for me, but 
there are nothing but yesterdays left for 
dad. All of his tomorrows will be just 

his yesterdays. They will be just as 
empty of success, just as full of failure. 
rhere’s no use mincing matters. We never 
have had a chance to go broke for the 
simple reason that we’ve never been any- 

hing else. He has been starring for 15 
vears, hitting the tanks from one end of 
the country to the other. And for just that 
length of time he has been mooning. 


” 











and mooning.” 

“He may go down somewhat regularly, 
Miss Thackeray, but he always comes up 
again. That’s what I admire in him. He 
will not stay down.” 

Her eyes brightened. “He is rather a 
brick, isn’t he?” 

“Rather! And so are you, if I may say 
so. You have stuck to him through all—” 

“Nothing bricky about me,” she scoffed. 
“I am doing it because I can’t, for the life 
of me, get rid of the notion that I can act. 
God knows I can’t, and so does father, 
and the critics, and everyone in the pro- 
fession, but I think I can—so what does 
it all amount to? Now, that will be enough 
about me. As for you, Mr. Barnes, if you 
have made up your mind to be foolish, far 
be it from me to head you off. You will 
drop considerably more than a couple of 
hundred, let me tell you, and—but, as I 
said before, that is your business. | 
must be off now. It’s a long part and I’m 
slow study. So long—and thanks!” 

He sat down on the tavern steps and 
watched her as she swung off down the 
road. To his utter amazement, when she 
reached a point several hundred yards be- 
low the tavern, she left the highway and, 
gathering up her skirts, climbed over the 
fence into the narrow meadow-land that 
formed a frontage at the bottom of the 
Curtis estate. A few minutes later she 
disappeared among the trees at the base 
of the mountain, going in the direction of 
Green Fancy. He had followed her with 
his gaze all the way across that narrow 
strip of pasture. When she came to the 
edge of the forest, she stopped and looked 
back at the tavern. Seeing him still on 
the steps, she waved her hand at him. 
Then she was gone. 

“Where ignorance is bliss,” he muttered 
to himself, and then looked at his watch. 
Ten minutes later he was in Sprouse’s 
room, calling for Green Fancy over an 
extension wire that had cost the company 
nothing and yielded nothing in return. 
After some delay, O’Dowd’s mellow voice 
sang out: “Hello! How are you this 
morning?” 

“Grievously lonesome,” replied Barnes, 
and wound up a doleful account of him- 
self by imploring O’Dowd to save his life 
by bringing the entire Green Fancy party 
over to dinner that night. 

O’Dowd was heart-broken. Personally 
he would go to any éxtreme to save so 
valuable a life, but as for the rest of the 
party, they begged him to say they were 
sorry to hear of the expected death of so 
promising a chap and that, while they 
couldn’t come to his party, they would be 
delighted to come to his funeral. In short, 
it would be impossible for them to accept 
his kind invitation. The Irishman was so 
gay and good-humored that Barnes took 
hope. 

“By the way, O’Dowd, I’d like to speak 
with Miss Cameron if she can come to the 
telephone.” 


Phere was a moment of silence. Then: 
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THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this fleld 
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ite members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of the South. $1 a 
year. Sample copies free. For full particulars write te 
CLAUDE J. BELL. Manager. NASHVILLE. TENN 


WRI T E f or newspapers and magazines. Correspon- 
FOR dents and story writers make big money 


Copyright book telling how sent FREE by 
PA editor on request. Press Reporting Syn- 
INCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, Chicago 


dicate, 460 Times Biag., St. Luais, Mu. 
Hom e study in College, Theo'ogical, Law, Business and Gradu 


ate Schools. Usualdegrees granted. Lock Box 239A, Chicago 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To New Subscribers and Subscribers Whose 
Subscriptions Are About to Expire. 


We gladly comply with the Govern- 
ment’s recommendations to prevent 
waste of paper and now print each week 
only sufficient Pathfinders to cover the 
actual needs of our subscription list. 
This means that we have practically no 
papers left over when the mailing of 
the weekly issue is completed. 

Orders for new subscriptions receiv- 
ed from Monday to Thursday will not 
be eniered until Friday and the sub- 
seribers will receive as their first issue 
the paper for the following-week. This 
is not as prompt service as we would 
like to give to new readers but it will 
prevent waste of paper. 

Back numbers cannot be furnished on 
new or renewal subscriptions. We must 
stop mailing papers at expiration of 
subscriptions. Subscribers should keep 
track of the expiration date of their 
subscriptions and send in renewal or- 
ders early. If your paper is stopped, 
when the renewal order is received we 
must begin the subscription with the 
current issue. You cannot avoid a 
break in the regular receipt of your 
paper unless you keep your subscrip- 
tion paid well in advance. 

Missing issues and delay due to faulty 
addresses, losses in the mail, ete., will 
be remedied promptly and duplicate 
copies furnished—if on hand. If your 
paper does not come to hand at the 
usual time, advise us promptly. 

Uncle Sam’s mailmen are over-worked 
and mails are somewhat irregular. The 
Pathfinder, however, is mailed with 
clock-like regularity and we endeavor 
in all ways to give our patrons the best 
of service. War operations have the 
right of way; be patient and cheerful. 
We are winning the war and some day 
soon we hope conditions will again be 
normal. But keep your subscription 
paid in advance. Only $1 a year. 

PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO. 











‘BARGAIN 
Mc Call Offer 


_ § Every home knows McCall's, 
<the Queen among women’s 


publications, Itleads in fash- 
fons for both the home and 
professional dress-maker; fn 
embroidery and handwork, in 
health and food departments, 
in Red Cross and other home- 
war-work subjects of particu- 
lar interest towomen; in care 
of children at home and in 
. school, in domes- 
tic sclence, new 

ideas 19 conser- 

y vation of food, in 
canning,etc.,etc.; 

fn fiction, Mc- 

Call's is famous 

for its short and 

serial stories. The 
Magagine has re- 

cently been enlarged, 


‘%, the subscription price 
is soon to be Increased 





to $1.00a year but Mc- 
Cails is worth that now. 
We offer a few bargain 
combinations for im- 
. mediate naceninaipes 
© Pathfinder - - $1.00 
McCall's Mayasine 78 
Norma! Instructor— 
Y i aay G Primary Plens - 
aS y All3 only $2.75. cm 
f Mecall's 2 $1.00 - 
cCall’s Magezine 7 
ie Pathfinder “SNE; «= Today's Housewile - _73 
Both One Year $1.50 “~All 3 fon only $2.88. Save 68c. 
Pathfinder - - $1.00 Pathfinder - - $1.00 
McCall's Magazine - - 5 McCall's Magesine 3 
Youth’s Companion - 00 Pictorial Review - - 
All 3 for only $3.28. Save 50 All 3 for only $2.75. Save ~— 
Send in your order at once for prices will soon advance. 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING co., 0., Washington, D.C. 








“Call up at 12 o’clock and ask for me. 
Good-by.” 

Promptly on the stroke of 12, Barnes 
took down the receiver and called for 
Green Fancy. O'Dowd answered almost 
immediately. “I warned you last night, 
Barnes,” he said without preamble. “I 
told vou to keep out of this. You may not 
understand the situation and I cannot en- 
lighten you, but I will say this much: no 
harm can come to her while I’m here and 
alive.” 

“Can’t she come to the telephone?” 

“Won’t ye take my word for it? I 
swear by all that’s holy that she’ll be safe 
while ’ve——” 

Barnes was cautious. This might be the 
clever O’Dowd’s way of trapping him into 
serious admissions. “I don’t know what 
the deuce you are talking about, O’Dowd,” 
he interrupted. 

“You lie, Barnes,” said the other prompt- 
ly. “Miss Cameron is here at my elbow. 
Will you have her tell you that you lie? 

“Let her say anything she likes,” said 
Barnes quickly. 

“Don’t be surprised if you are cut off 
suddenly. The coast is clear for the mo- 
ment, but-—— Here, Miss Cameron. Care- 
ful, now.” 

Her voice, soft and clear and trembling 
with eagerness caressed Barnes’s eager ear. 
“Mr. O’Dowd will see that no evil befalls 
me here, but he refuses to help me to get 
away. I quite understand and appreciate 
his position. I cannot ask him to go so 
far as that. Help will have to come from 
the outside. It will be dangerous—terribly 
dangerous, I fear. I have no right to ask 
you to take the risk “ 

“Wait! Is O’Dowd there?” 

“He has left the room. He does not 
want to hear what I say to you. Don’t you 
understand ?” 

“Keeping his conscience clear, bless his 
soul,” said Barnes. “It is safe for you 
to speak freely?” 

“IT think so. O’Dowd suspected us last 
night. He came to me this morning and 
spoke very frankly about it. I feel quite 
safe with him. You see, I’ve known him 
for a long, long time. He did not know 
that I was to be led into a trap like this. 
It was not until I had been here for sev- 
eral hours that he realized the true state 
of affairs. I cannot tell you any more at 
present, Mr. Barnes. So great are the other 
issues at stake that my own misfortunes 
are as nothing.” 

“You say O’Dowd will not assist you to 
escape?” 

“He urges me to stay here and take my 
chances. He believes that everything will 
turn out well for me in the end, but I am 
frightened. I must get away from this 
place.” 

“ll manage it, never fear. 
upper lip.” 

“Wha—keep a what?” 

He laughed. “I forgot that you don’t 
understand our language, Miss Cameron. 
Have courage, is what I should have said. 
Are you prepared to fly at a moment’s 
notice?” 

“Ves.” 

“then, keep your eyes and ears open for 
the next night or two. Can you tell me 
where your room is located?” 

“It is one flight up; the first of the two 
windows in my room is the third to the 
right of the entrance. I am confident that 
someone is stationed below my windows 
all night long.” 

“Are you alone in that room?” 

“Yes. Mr. and Mrs. VanDyke occupy the 
rooms on my left, Mr. De Soto is on my 
right.” 


Keep a stiff 


“Where does Loeb sleep?” 

“I do not know.” He detected a new not 
in her voice, and at once put it down t 
fear. 

“You still insist that I am not to ca! 
on the authorities for help?” 

“Yes, yes! That must not even be con 
sidered. I have not only myself to con 
sider. Mr. Barnes. I am a very small aton 
in ; 

“All right! We'll get along without 
them,” he said cheerily. “Afterwards wi 
will discuss the importance of atoms.” 

“And your reward as well, Mr. Barnes, 
she said. Her voice trailed off into an in 
distinct murmur. He heard the receive: 
click on the hook, and, after calling “hello’ 
twice, hung up his own with a sigh. Evi 
dently O’Dowd had warned her of the ap 
proach of a less considerate person tha: 
himself. 

The hour for the midday dinner ap 
proached and there was no sign of Miss 
Thackeray’s return from the woods. Barne: 
sat for two exasperating hours on the 
porch and listened to the confident flam 
boyant oratory of Mr. Lyndon Rushcroft. 
His gaze constantly swept the line of trees 
and there were times when he failed to 
hear a word in whole sentences that rolled 
from the lips of the actor. | 

He was beginning to feel acutely uneasy. 
when suddenly her figure issued from th« 
woods at a point just above the tavern. 
Instead of striking out at once across the 
meadow, she stopped and for as long as 
three or four minutes appeared to be car- 
rying on a conversation with some invis- 
ible person among the trees she had just 
left behind. Then she waved her hand 
and turned her steps homeward. A bent 
old man came out of the woods and stood 
watching her progress across the open 
stretch. She had less than 200 yards to 
traverse between the woods and the fence 
opposite the tavern. 

The old man remained where he was 
until she reached the fence and prepared 
to mount it. Then, as Barnes ran down 
from the porch and across the road to 
assist her over the fence, he whirled about 
and disappeared. “Aha,” said Barnes chid- 
ingly: “politely escorted from the grounds, 
I see. If you had asked me I could have 
told you that trespassers are not welcome.” 

“He is a nice old man. I chatted with 
him for nearly an hour. His business is 
to shoo gipsy moths away from the trees, 
or something like that, and not to shoo 
nice, tender young ladies off the place.” 

“Does he speak English?” 

“Not a word. He speaks nothing but the 
most awful American I’ve ever heard. He 
has lived up there on the mountain for 
69 years, and he has 11 grown children, 
19 grandchildren and one wife. I’m hun- 
gry.” 

The coroner’s inquest over the bodies of 
Roon and Paul was held that afternoon at 
St. Elizabeth. Witnesses from Hart’s Tav 
ern were among those to testify. The ver 
dict was “Murder at the hands of parties 
unknown.” 

Sprouse did not appear at the tavern un- 
til long after nightfall. His protracted ab- 
sence was the source of grave uneasiness 
to Barnes, who, having been summoned to 
St. Elizabeth, returned at six o’clock prim- 
ed and eager for the night’s adventure. 

The secret agent listened somewhat in- 
differently to the latter’s account of his 
telephonic experiences. At nine o’clock h: 
yawned prodigiously and announced that 
he was going to bed, much to the disgust 
of Mr. Rushcroft and greatly to the sur 
prise of Mr. Barnes, who followed him 
from the tap-room and demanded an ex 
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planation. “People usually go to bed at 
night, don’t they?” said Sprouse patiently. 
it is expected, I believe.” 

“But, my dear man, we are to under- 
t ike——” 

“There is no reason why we shouldn't 
so to bed like sensible beings, Mr. Barnes, 

nd get up again when we feel like it, is 
there? I have some cause for believing 
that one of those chaps in there is from 
Green Fancy. Go to bed at 10 o’clock, my 
friend, and put out your light. I don’t in- 
sist on your taking off your clothes, how- 
ever. I will rap on your door at 1] o’clock. 
By the way, don’t forget to stick your re- 

iver in your pocket.” 

4 few minutes before 11 there came a 
gentle tapping on Barnes’s door. He 
sprang to his feet and opened it, present- 
ing himself before Sprouse fully dressed 
and, as the secret agent said later on, “fit 
to kill.” 

They went quietly down a back stairway 
and let themselves out into the stable- 
yard. A light, cold drizzle greeted them 
as they left the lee of the building. “A fine 
night for treason, stratagems and spoils,” 
said Sprouse, speaking barely above a 
whisper. “Follow me and don’t ask ques- 
tions. You will have to talk if you do, 
and talking is barred for the present.” 


He stopped at the corner of the inn and 
listened for a moment. Then he darted 
cross the road and turned to the left in 
the ditch that bordered it. The night was 
s black as pitch. Barnes, trusting to the 
little man’s eyes, and hanging close upon 
his coattails, followed blindly but gal- 
lantly in the tracks of the leader. It 
seemed to him that they stumbled along 
parallel to the road for miles before 
Sprouse came to a halt. 


“Climb over the fence here, and stick 
close to me. Are you getting your cats’ 
eyes ¢ oa 

“Yes, I can see pretty well now. But, 
great scot, why should we walk half way 
to the north pole, Sprouse, before——” 

“We haven’t come more than half a mile. 
The Curtis land ends here. We stay close 
to this fence till we reach the woods. I 
was in here today taking observations.” 

“You were?” 

“Yes. Didn’t that actress friend of yours 
mention meeting me?” 

a 

“I told her distinctly that I had 11 chil- 
dren, 19———” 

“By Jove, was that you?” gasped Barnes, 
falling in beside him. 

“If it were light enough you could see a 
sign on my back which says in large type, 
‘Silence,’ ” said the other, and after that 
iot a word passed between them for half 

n hour or more. Then it was Sprouse 
who spoke. “This is the short cut to Green 
Fancy,” he whispered, laying his hand on 
Barnes’s arm. “We save four or five miles, 
oming this way. Do you know where we 

re?” 

“] haven’t the remotest idea.” 

“About a quarter of a mile below Cur- 
tis’s house. Are you all right?” 

“Fine as a fiddle, except for a barked 

nee, a skinned elbow, a couple of more or 

‘ss busted ribs, something on my cheek 
that runs hot—yes, I’m all right.” 

“Pretty tough going,” said Sprouse, sym- 

athetically. 

“l’ve banged into more trees than——” 

“Shi” After a moment of silence, in- 
tensified by the mournful squawk of night- 
birds and the chorus of katydids, Sprouse 
whispered: “Did you hear that?” 

Barnes thrilled. This was real melo- 
lrama. “Hear what?” he whispered shrilly. 





“Listen!” After a 
“There!” 

“It’s a woodpecker hammering on the 
limb of a——” 

“Woodpeckers don’t hammer at mid- 
night, my lad. Don’t stir! Keep your ears 
open.” 

“You bet they’re open all right,” whis- 
pered Barnes, his nerves a-quiver. 

Suddenly the sharp tattoo sounded so 
close to the spot where they were stand- 
ing that Barnes caught his breath and 
with difficulty suppressed an exclamation. 
It was like the irregular rattle of sticks on 
the rim of a snare-drum. The tapping 
ceased and a moment later a similar sound, 
barely audible, came out of the distance. 

Sprouse clutched his companion’s arm 
and, dropping to his knees in the thick un- 
derbrush, pulled the other down after him. 
Presently heavy footsteps approached. An 
unseen pedestrian passed within 10 yards 
of them. They scarcely breathed until the 
sounds passed entirely out of hearing. 
Sprouse put his lips close to Barnes’s ear. 

“Telegraph,” he whispered. “It’s a sys- 
tem they have of reporting to each other. 
There are two men patrolling the grounds 
near the house. You see what we're up 
against, Barnes. Do you still want to go 
on with it? If you are going to funk it, 
say so, and I'll go alone.” 

“I'll stay by you,” replied Barnes stur- 
dily. 

“In about 10 minutes that fellow will 
come back this way. He follows the little 
path that winds down—but never mind. 
Stay where you are, and don’t make a 
sound, no matter what happens. Under- 
stand? No matter what happens!” He 
arose and swiftly, noiselessly, stole away 
from his companion’s side. Barnes, his 
eyes accustomed to the night, either saw 
or imagined that he saw, the shadowy hulk 
press forward for a dozen paces and then 
apparently dissolve in black air. 

Several minutes went by. There was not 
a sound save the restless patter of rain 
in the tree tops. At last the faraway thud 
of footsteps came to the ears of the tense 
listener. They drew nearer, louder, and 
once more seemed to be approaching the 
very spot where he crouched. He had the 
uncanny feeling that in a moment or two 
more the foot of the sentinel would come 
in contact with his rigid body, and that 
he would not have the power to suppress 
the yell of dismay that—— 

Then came the sound of a dull, heavy 
blow, a hoarse gasp, a momentary commo- 
tion in the shrubbery, and—again silence. 
Barnes’s blood ran cold. He waited for 
the next footfall of the passing man. It 
never came. 

4 sharp whisper reached his ears. “Come 
here——-quick !” 

He floundered through the brush and 
almost fell prostrate over the kneeling fig- 
ure of aman. “Take care! Lend a hand,” 
whispered Sprouse. 

Dropping to his knees, Barnes felt for 
and touched wet, coarse garments, and 
gasped: “My God! Have you—killed him?” 

“Temporarily,” said Sprouse, between his 
teeth. “Here, unwind the rope I’ve got 
around my waist. Take the end—here. 
Got a knife? Cut off a section about three 


second or two: 
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feet long. [ll get the gag in his mouth 
while you’re doing it. Hangmen always 
carry their own ropes,” he concluded, with 
grewsome humor. “Got it cut? Well, cut 
two more sections, same length.” 


With incredible swiftness the two of 
them bound the feet, knees and arms of 
the inert victim. “I came prepared,” said 
Sprouse, so calmly that Barnes marveled at 
the iron nerve of the man. 


“Thirty feet of hemp clothes-line for a 
belt, properly prepared gags—and a sound 
silencer.” 

“By heaven, Sprouse, I—I believe he’s 
dead,” groaned Barnes. “We—we haven’t 
any right to kill a——” 

“He’ll be as much alive but not as hively 
as a cricket in 10 minutes,” said the other. 
“Grab his heels. We'll chuck him over 
into the bushes where he’ll be out of 
harm’s way. We may have to run like 
hell down this “path, partner, and [’d—I’d 
hate to step on his face.” 

“°Gad, you’re a cold-blooded——” 

“Don’t be finicky,” snapped Sprouse. “It 
wasn’t much of a crack, and it was neces- 
sary. There! You’re safe for the time 
being,” he grunted as they laid the limp 
body down in the brush at the side of the 
narrow trail. Straightening up, with a 
sigh of satisfaction, he laid his hand on 
Barnes’s shoulder. “We’ve just got to go 
through with it now, Barnes. We'll never 
get another chance. Putting that fellow 
out of business queers us forever after- 
ward.” He dropped to his knees and began 
searching over the ground with his hands. 
“Here it is. You can’t see it, of course, so 
I'll tell you what it is. A nice little block 
of sandal-wood. I’ve already got his nice 
little hammer, so we'll see what we can 
raise in the way of wireless chit-chat.” 

Without the slightest hesitation, he 
struck a succession of quick, confident 
blows upon the block of wood. “He always 
signals at this spot going out and again 
coming in,” he said softly. 

“How the deuce did, you find out 

“There! Hear that? He says, “AIll’s 
well,—same as I said, or something equiv- 
alent to it. I’ve been up here quite a bit, 
Barnes, making a study of night-hawks, 
their habits and their language.” 

“By gad, you are a wonder!” 

“Wait till tomorrow before you say that,” 
replied Sprouse, sententiously. “Come along 
now. Stick to the trail. We’ve got to land 
the other one.” 

For five or six minutes they moved for- 
ward. Barnes, following instructions, trod 
heavily and without any attempt at cau- 
tion. His companion, on the other hand, 
moved with incredible stealthiness. A lis- 
tener would have said that but one man 
walked on that lonely trail. 

Turning sharply to the right, Sprouse 
guided his companion through the brush 
for some distance, and once more came to 
a halt. Again he stole on ahead, and, as 
before, the slow, confident, even careless 
progress of a man ceased as abruptly as 
that of the comrade who lay helpless in 
the thicket below. 

“There are others, no doubt, but they pa- 
trol the outposts, so to speak,” panted 
Sprouse as they bound and trussed the sec- 
ond victim. “We hdven’t much to fear 
from them. Come on. We are within a 
hundred feet of the house. Softly now, 
or——” 

Barnes laid a firm, 
the man’s shoulder. “See here, Sprouse,” 
he whispered, “it’s all very well for you, 
knocking men over like this, but just what 
is your object? What does all this lead up 
to? We can’t go on forever slugging and 


detaining hand on 


binding these fellows. There is a hou 
full of them up there. What do we g: 
by putting a few men out of business?” 

Sprouse broke in, and there was not t! 
slightest trace of emotion in his whis)x 
“Quite right. You ought to know. I su 
pose you thought I was bringing you | 
there for a Romeo and Juliet tete-a-te! 
with the beautiful Miss Cameron—and f: 
nothing else. Well, in a way, you a: 
right. But, first of all, my business is t 
recover the crown jewels and parchment! 
I am going into that h@mse and take the 
away from the man you know as Loeb 
if he has them. If he hasn’t them, m 
work here is a failure.” 

“Going into the house?” gasped Barn« 
“Why, my God, man, that is impossib! 
You cannot get out alive. You would b 
shot down as an ordinary burglar and—th 
law would justify them for killing you. 
must insist——” 

“I am not asking you to go into th 
house, my friend. I shall go alone,” sai 
Sprouse coolly. 

“On the other hand, I came up here t: 
rescue a helpless——” 

“Oh, we will attend to that also,” sai 
Sprouse. “The treasure comes first, how 
ever. Has it not occurred to you that 
she will refuse to be rescued unless th 
jewels can be brought away with her? Sh 
would die before she would leave them be 
hind. No, Barnes, I must get the boot) 
first, then the beauty.” 

“That is just why I brought you alon;: 
with me. She does not know me. Sh: 
would not trust me. You are to introduc: 
me.” 

“Well, by gad, you’ve got a nerve!” 

“Keep cool! It’s the only way. Now 
listen. She has designated her room and 
the windows that are hers. She is lying 
awake up there now, take it from me, hop 
ing that you will come tonight. Do you 
understand? If not tonight, tomorrow 
night. I shall lead you directly to he 
window. And then comes the only chanc« 
we take—the only instance where we gam 
ble. There will not be a light in her win 
dow, but that won’t make any difference 
This nobby cane I’m carrying is in reality 
a collapsible fishing-rod. Bought it toda) 
in anticipation of some good fishing. First 
we use it to tap gently on her window 
ledge, or shade, or whatever we find. Then 
you pass up a little note to her. Here is 
paper and pencil. Say that you are below 
her window and—all ready to take her 
away. Say that the guards have been dis 
posed of, and that the coast is clear. Tel! 
her to lower her valuables, some clothes, 
et cetera, from the window by means of 
the rope we’ll pass up on the pole. Ther: 
is a remote possibility that she may hav: 
the jewels in her room. For certain rea 
sons they may have permitted her to re 
tain them. If such is the case, our work is 
easy. If they have taken them away from 
her, she’ll say so, some way or another 
and she will not leave! Now, I’ve had 
good look at the front of that house. It 
is covered with a lattice work and hus: 
vines. I can shin up like a squirrel and g 
through her room to the ee 

“Are you crazy, Sprouse?” 

“T am the sanest person you’ve ever met. 
Mr. Barnes. The chance we take is that 
she may not be alone in the room. But, 
nothing risked, nothing gained.” 

“You take your life in your 
and——” 

“Don’t worry about that, my lad.” 

—and you also place Miss Cameron in 
even graver peril than——” 

“See here,” said Sprouse shortly, “I am 
not risking my life for the fun of the 
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thing. I am risking it for her, bear that 
in mind—for her and her people. And if 
I am killed, they won’t even say ‘Well 
done, good and faithful servant. So, let’s 
not argue the ‘point. Are you going to 
stand by me or—back out?” 

Barnes was shamed. “T’ll stand by you,” 
he said, and they stole forward. The ut- 
most caution was observed in the approach 
to the house through the thin, winding 
paths that Barnes remembered from an 
earlier visit. They crept on all fours over 
the last 50 feet that intervened, and each 
held a revolver in readiness for a _ sur- 
prise attack. 

There were no lights visible... The house 
was even darker than the night itself; 
t was vaguely outlined by a deeper shade 
f black. The ground being wet, the car- 
pet of dead leaves gave out no rustling 
sound as the two men crept nearer arftd 
nearer to the top-heavy shadow that seem- 
ed ready to lurch forward and swallow 
them whole. 

\t last they were within a few yards of 
the entrance and at the edge of a small 
space that had been cleared of shrubbery. 
Here Sprouse stopped and began to adjust 
the sections of his fishing rod. 

“Write,” he whispered. “There is a faint 
glow of light up there to the right. The 
third window, did you say? Well, that’s 
ibout where I should locate it. She has 
opened the window shutters. The light 
omes into the room through the transom 
over the door, I would say. There is prob- 
ably a light in the hall outside.” 

A few minutes later, they, crept across 
the open space and huddled against the 
vine-covered facade of Green Fancy. Barnes 


‘was singularly composed and free from 


nervousness, despite the fact that his whole 
being tingled with excitement. What was 
to occur within the next few minutes? 
What was to be the end of this daring ex- 
ploit? Was he to see her, to touch her 
hand, to carry her off into that dungeon- 
like forest—and what was this new, ex- 
quisite thrill that ran through his veins? 
The tiny, metallic tip of the rod, held in 
the upstretched hand of Barnes, much the 
taller of the two men, barely reached the 
window ledge. He tapped gently, persist- 
ntly on the hard surface. Obeying the 
hand-pressure of his companion he de- 
isted at intervals, resuming the operation 
ifter a moment of waiting. Just as they 
were beginning to think that she was 
sleep and that their efforts were in vain, 
their straining eyes made out a shadowy 
bject projecting slightly beyond the sill. 
Barnes felt Sprouse’s grip on his shoulder 
ghten, and the quick intake of his breath 
vas evidence of the little secret agent’s 
lief. 
\fter a moment or two of suspense, 
sarnes experienced a peculiar, almost elec- 
ic shock. Someone had seized the tip of 
he rod; it stiffened suddenly, the vibra- 
ons due to its flexibility ceasing. He felt 
gentle tugging and wrenching; down the 
lender rod ran a delicate shiver that 
emed almost magnetic as it was com- 
unicated to his hand. He knew what was 
ippening. Someone was untying the bit 
f paper he had fastened to the rod, and 
vith fingers that shook and were clumsy 
with eagerness. 
rhe tension relaxed a moment later; the 





rod was free, and the shadowy object was 
gone from the window above. She had 
withdrawn to the far side of the room for 
the purpose of reading the message so 
marvelously delivered out of the night. 
He fancied her mounting a chair so that 
she could read by the dim light from the 
transom. 

He had written: “I am outside with a 
trusted friend, ready to do your bidding. 
Two of the guards are safely bound and 
out of the way. Now is our chance. We 
will never have another. If you are pre- 
pared to come with me now, write me a 
word or two and drop it to the ground. I 
will pass up a rope to you and you may 
lower anything you wish to carry away 
with you. But be exceedingly careful. 
Take time. Don’t hurry a single one of 
your movements.” He signed it with a 
large B. 

It seemed an hour before their eyes dis- 
tinguished the shadowy head above. As 
a.matter of fact, but a few minutes had 
passed. During the wait, Sprouse had 
noiselessly removed his coat, a proceeding 
that puzzled Barnes. Something light fell 
to the ground. It was Sprouse who stooped 
and searched for it in the grass. 

When he resumed an upright posture, he 
put his lips close to Barnes’s ear and whis- 
pered: “I will put my coat ever your head. 
Here is a little flashlight. Don’t flash it 
until I am sure the coat is arranged so 
that you can do so without a gleam of 
light getting out from under.” He pressed 
the torch and a bit of closely folded paper 
in the other’s hand, and carefully draped 
the coat over his head. Barnes was once 
more filled with admiration for the little 
man’s amazing resourcefulness. 

He read: “Thank God! I was afraid you 
would wait until tomorrow night. Then it 
would have been too late. I must get away 
tonight but I cannot leave—I dare not 
leave without something that is concealed 
in another part of the house. I do not 
know how to secure it. My door is locked 
from the outside. What am I to do? I 
would rather die than to go away without 
i” 

Barnes whispered in Sprouse’s ear. The 
latter replied at once: “Write her that I 
will climb up to her window, and, with 
God’s help and her directions, manage to 
find the thing she wants.” 

Barnes wrote as directed and passed the 
missive aloft. In a little while a reply 
came down. Resorting to the previous ex- 
pedient, he read: “It is impossible. The 
study is under bolt and key and no-one 
can enter. I do not know what I am to do. 
I dare not stay here and I dare not go. 
Leave me to my fate. Do not run any 
further risk. I cannot allow you to en- 
danger your life for me. I shall never for- 
get you, and I shall always be grateful. 
You are a noble gentleman and I a foolish, 
stupid—oh, such a stupid—girl.” 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure -the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1,) 





God would not have brought on any 
man what he has were it not useful for 
the whole.—-Marcus Aurelius. 





“Gure Your 
Rupture Like 
| Gured Mine” 


Old Sea Captain Cured His Own 
Rupture After Doctors Said 
“Operate or Death.” 








His Remedy and Book Sent Free. 


Captain Collings sailed the seas for 
many years; then he sustained a bad 
double rupture that soon forced him to 
not only remain ashore, but kept him 
bedridden for years. He tried doctor 
after doctor and truss after truss. No 
results! Finally, he was assured that 
he must either submit to a dangerous 
and abhorrent operation or die. He did 
neither! He cured himself instead. 





“Fellow Men and Women, You Don’t Have 
To Be Cut Up, and You Don’t Have 
To Be Tortured By Trusses.” 


Captain Collings made a study of 
himself, of his condition—and at last he 
was rewarded by the finding of the 
method that so quickly made him a well, 
strong, vigorous and happy man. 

Anyone can use the same method; 
it’s simple, easy, safe and inexpensive 
Every ruptured person in the world 
should have the Captain Collings book, 
telling all about how he cured himself, 
and how anyone may follow the same 
treatment in their own home without 
any trouble. The book and medicine are 
FREE. They will be sent prepaid to 
any rupture sufferer who will fill out 
the below coupon. But send it right 
away—now—before you put down this 
paper, 
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q ies : ach. Fresh from factory, Bein faskion. 
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FREE RUPTURE BOOK AND 
REMEDY COUPON. 
Capt. W. A. Collings (Inc.) 
Box 101-c,Watertown, N. Y. 


Please send me your FREE Rupture 
Remedy and Book without any obli- 
gation on my part whatever. 
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CASH OLD FALSE 


WE PAY AS HIGH AS $35.00 A SET (broken or not). 


ETH 





Send at once—cash by return mail. We hold package 4 
to 10 daysfor yourapprovalof our offer We pay highest 
prices for OLD GOLD JEWELRY, GOLD ‘CROWNS, 
BRIDG ES, DENTAL GOLD, PL ATINU M, SILVER, 
WATC HES AND DIAM( NDS. Send for I atest catalog 
@ new jewelry. References, any Milwaukee Bank. 
UNITED STATES SMELTING WORKS ,Ine. 

424 Goldsmith Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Cured without knife or surgery. 
let written by well-known scientist, Dr. C. E 
Trenton, Mo., tells about.a simple remedy easil) 
taken at home. Effects remarkable relief in short 
time. Hundreds of extreme cases cured quickly. Dr. 
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Paddock sends the booklet free to all sufferers 
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zlobaccol Habit 


Pas are haus 


No craving for tobacco in any ma 
when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer. 

Don’t try to quit the tobacco habit un- 
aided. It’salosing fightagainst heavy odds 
and means a serious shock to the nervous } 
system. Let the tobacco habit quit YOU. 
It will quit you, if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer, according to direc- 
tions for two or three days. It is a most 
marvelously quick and thoroughly reliable 
remedy for the tobacco habit. 


Nota Substitute J 


Tobacco Red contains no habit- 
forming drugs of any kind. Itisin nosense 
a substitute for tobacco. After finishing 
the treatment you have absolutely nodesire 
to use tobacco again or to continue the use 
of the remedy. It makes not a particle of 
difference how long you have been using 
tobacco, how much you use orin what form 
you use it—whether you smoke cigars, 
cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or 
use snuff, Tobacco Redeemer will positive- 
ly banish every trace of desire in from 48 
to72Zhours. This we absolutely guarantee 
in every case or money refunded. 

Write today for our free bookletshowing 
thedeadly effectof tobacco upon the human 
system and positive proof that Tobacco 
Redeemerwill quickly free you of the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company, 
346 St. Louis, Mo. 
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\ TIRES ves 


There’s @ way to obtain Ci-grede tires § 
at ant hm prices. rite and we'll 
tell you. Freshly made tires, every one 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


(No “erence All sizes, non-skid or plain. 








ing on guaranteed quality will open 
your eyes. State size tires used. 


SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. 
921 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. | 
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A GOOD POSITION 


WITH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE. 


Life positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, 
steady work, short hours, promotions on merit. 
Both sexes. No political pull. ‘thousands of ap- 
tments yearly. Most thorough preparation §5. 
turned if not appointed. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D.C. 


PROOF: TEN DAY TREATMENT | PREE 
a n/ cnet a, Fone _ 

AL L FA L ALFA. — up the ‘ick, weak =i 
rm, restores and vigor 0 

NUTRIEN youth. Makes thin people plump; 
creates rich red blood, Solid flesh, strong nerves. rotund 
, Clears eomplexion. ACTS ‘LIKE MAGIC, on, mn 
recommended in wasting diseases, Anaemia, Rheumatism, 
Stomach, Liver and Ki Troubles, Indigestion, Consti- 
tion, Catarrh, Blood and Female diseases. FREE—a 35c 
fo-day' treatment.with 56- “pp scientific booklet, 4c postage. 
Agents Wanted. ALFALFA CO. 670 Northwestern Bidg. CHICAGO 


‘ NVENT SOMETHING. It May Bring 

Wealth, Send Posta! for 
Free Book. Tells what to 
invent and how to obtain a patent. Send sketch for 
Free Opinion and Advice. References; Dun, Bradstreet and 


Washington Mechanics’ Bank. TALBERT & —— 
4283 Talbert Building, Washington, D. C. 


SERVICE STickERs 


Use these on your letter 
Package of 50, one or two stars 10 cents. Order right now 
Newkirk Novelty Co., 519 3rd St. N.E., Wash., D.C. 


Pi| FS FREE TREATMENT 
We pay postage and send free 

Red Cross Pile and Fistula Cure 

REA CO. Dept.25, Mieacapolis, Mias. 


HEAVEN AND HELL 
Peo pores ee wo indoor, | Ag oy a 
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LOUciD INTERVALS 





An English rural clergyman nailing up 
a refractory vine observed a boy watching 
him with obvious interest. 

“Well, my young friend,” he said, “are 
you trying to get a hint or two on garden- 
ing?” 

“No,” said the youth. 

“Are you surprised to see me working 
like this?” 

“No! I be waiting to see what a parson 
says when he hammers his thumb.”—Edin- 
burg Scotsman, 


“Your nephew is a college graduate, isn’t 
he?” 

“Yes,” confessed honest Farmer Horn- 
beak; “but in justice to the college, Ill 
own up that he had no sense beforehand.” 
—Buffalo Express. 


A REASONABLE REQUEST. 














The Opportunist—Kin I play with your 
hobby-horse, Willie? You won’t be wantin’ 
it for a while, 

“The trouble with you, Wasserby, is that 
you take a jaunticed view of life.” 

“How can [ help it? At the age of 18 I 
was married and went to live with my 
wife’s folks.”-—New York Tribune, 


“Say, old man, do you find married life 
more expensive than bachelorhood ?” 

“Well, it may be more expensive than a 
rigid single life, but it’s cheaper than 
courtship.”—Chicago News. 


A judge was questioning an Irishman 
at a recent trial. “He took you by the 
throat and. choked you, did he?” asked the 
judge. 

“He did, sorr,” said Pat. “Sure, sorr, he 
squazed me throat till I thought he would 
make cider of me Adam’s apple.”—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


“Is this medicine to be used only for 
local application?” 

“Dear me, no; you can use it anywhere 
you happen to be.”’—Baltimore American. 


Willie—Paw, why do women cry at a 
wedding? 

Maw—Because they 
themselves, my son, 

Paw—You better keep your mouth shut, 
young man.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


have been married 


He was middle-aged and untraveled. For 
45 years he had lived in the country. At 
last he made a trip to the city. There, for 
the first time in his life, he saw a school- 
girl go through her gymnestic exercises 
for the amusement of the little ones. After 
gazing at her with looks of interest and 


compassion for some time he asked a bi 
who was standing near if she had fits. 
“No,” the boy replied, “them’s gymna 
tics.” 
“Ah, how sad!” said the man. “Ho 
long’s she had ’em?”—Grit. 


“What’s in the mail from your husba: 
today ?” 

“A couple of needles. He wants me | 
thread ’em and mail ’em back to him. G: 
to do some sewing, he says.”—Louisvi!l 
Courier-Journal, 


“Mrs, Bings’s new baby.is just in tl 
fashion.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“It is such a red cross affair.’—Baltimor 
American. 


“What kind of luck have you had wit 
your car?” 

“Fine,” replied Mr. Chuggins. 

“But it must give you trouble sonx 
times.” 

“No.” When it’s running we enjoy th 
travel and when it isn’t we’re saving gaso 
line.”—St. Louis Republic. 


Knicker—It is planned to draft boys int 
college. 

Bocker—Will we overcome the German 
with vells?—New York Sun. 


“Pop, what do they mean by twaddle 

“That refers to arguments advanced b 
the other side,”—Louisville Courier-Jour 
nal, 


TOO CLOSE FOR WORDS. 

There is one private with the Amefica 
troops in France who will have to colle 
a new mess kit, but he will be more tha 
glad to have the chance, says Stars an 
Stripes, the doughboys’ paper published 
Paris. 

A German battery, at odd intervals, ha 
been conducting a searching or harassin 
fire around the Vesle, but no shells ha 
fallen for half an hour when the boy 
lined up for supper in the woods. Sudden 
ly, a volley cracked out and shrapnel bega 
to spatter about. 

Not a man wis hit, but the private in 
question had the queer sensation of seeing 
his mess-kit blown out of his hands an 
badly wrecked, without even getting hi 
hand scrtached. 

“That’s close enough,” said a mats 
standing near by, 

“It’s closer than that,” 
only comment. 


BADLY CUT UP. 

John Philip Sousa, who is organizin 
military bands for the army, was talkin 
to a correspondent about the submarin 
danger. 

“A friend of mine, a cornet virtuoso,” hi 
said, “was submarined in the Mediterra 
nean. The English paper that reported th 
affair worded it thus: 

“*The famous cornetist, Mr. Hornblowe: 
though submarined by the Germans in th: 
Mediterranean, was able to appear at Mai 
seilles the following evening in fou 
pieces.’ ” 


A UNIQUE HONEYMOON. 

A colored girl long in the service of 2 
Alabama family recently gave “notice” 0 
two weeks, and explained that she desire: 
to get married. The mistress, says th 
Family Herald, managed to find a su 
cessor, but was dismayed to discover tha 
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the new servant could not report for duty 
yntil a week after the time fixed for the 
wedding of her predecessor, So the mis- 
tress asked the bride to be if she would 
iot agree to postpone the happy event for 

week. That she declined to do, but she 
aid that she did not in the least mind 

tting married and continuing the house- 
hold duties until her successor put in an 
appearance. The husband-elect offered no 
objections, and everyone agreed to the ar- 
angement. An hour after the marriage 
ceremony the domestic was performing 
her duties as usual. 

“J presume your husband has returned 
to his work, as you have done,” the mis- 
tress Gasually remarked. 

“No’m,” said the girl in a matter-of-fact 
tone. “Joe, he done gone on his honey- 
moon.” 


MAN WANTS BUT LITTLE. 
Wanted—By minister, age 36; wife, two 
children; Ford car; 15 years’ experience, a 
church or two within reach of Auburn, 
Union, or Princeton Seminary, for three 
days a week special study. Salary at least 
£900.—Advertisement in the Continent. 





“I don’t know where I’m going to sleep.” 

“Neither do I.” 

“But you have a flat.” 

‘Yes. But it’s on one of those 
where the automobiles don’t 
it’s time for the milkmen 
Washington Star, 


streets 
quit until 
to start.”— 





THE GENUS TRAMPUS. 


The hobo knocked at the back door and 
the lady of the house appeared. “Lady,” 
he said, “I was at the front ‘fa 

“You poor man!” she exclaimed. “One 
of war’s victims.. Wait till I get you some 
food and you shall tell me your story. You 
were in in the trenches, you say?” 

“Not in the trenches. I was 
front——” 

“Don’t try to talk with your mouth full. 
Take your time. What deed of heroism 
did you do at the front?” 

“Why, I knocked; but I couldn’t make 
nobody hear, so I came around to the 


back.” 





at the 





‘Dey say soap is goin’ to be more ex- 
pensive,’ said Meandering Mike. 

“I hope it is,” replied Plodding Pete. 
“I've waited years fur some half-way ex- 
cuse fur not usin’ it.”"—Washington Star. 





3eggar—Please, sir, I’ve a sick wife— 
ould you help me out? 

Passerby—I can give you a job 
week. 

Beggar—Too late! She'll be able to go 


to work herself by then.—Boston Transcript. 


The tramp looked shrewdly at Miss 
Vary and she returned his gaze with equal 


next 





Whole Family Sick 


‘All of my six brothers and sister, as 
well as myself, have suffered since child- 
hood from stomach and liver trouble and 
bloating. I thought it ran in the family 

d that IT could never be cured, but, thanks 
to Mayr’s Wonderful Remedy, put up by 
Geo. H. Mayr, a Chicago chemist since tak- 
1g it nearly a year ago I have been enjoy- 
ng the best of health and feel like a new 
person. 1 have no trouble from anything 
leat.” It is a simple, harmless preparation 
that removes the catarrhal mucus from the 

testinal tract and allays the inflammation 
which causes practically all stomach, liver 
and intestinal ailments, including appendi- 
citis. One dose will convince or money re- 
funded. For sale by druggists everywhere. 








shrewdness, but her expression did 
soften in the least. 

“You see, it’s ‘like this, ma’am. Six 
months ago I had a little home of my own, 
but I made an unfortunate margiage. My 
wife’s temper was such that it kept me in 
hot water all the time.” 

“H’m!” said Miss Wary, drily. “It’s a 
pity there couldn’t have been a little soap 
with it. Only six months ago, did you 
say?”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


not 


“So you're goin’ to work,” said Meander- 
ing Mike. 

“You bet I am,” replied Plodding Pete. 
“The I. W. W. has took all the dignity out 
o’ loafin’."—Washington Star. : 





UNCLE SAM TO GERMANY’S RULERS. 


We tried to be neutral, 

But you would not have it so. 

You ravished your neighbors. 

You outraged humanity. 

And, failing to dominate us, 

You reviled us. 

You ordered us from the free seas. 

You ambushed us on their highways. 

You waylaid us in the night. 

You killed our helpless people. 

You drowned our women and children. 

You destroyed our property. 

You violated our rights. 

You insulted our sovereignty. 

You dishonored our flag. 

You sneered at our protests. 

You scorned our good-will. 

You flouted our friendship. 

You mocked us as “money changers.” 

You derided our courage. 

You jeered at our army. 

You scoffed at our means of defense. 

You defied our offensive power. 

You goaded us into war—and NOW, 

You shall answer to 23 million men, 

Placed at my command by congress 

To make the world safe for Americans 

And other peace-loving people. 

Civilization will subdue and disarm you. 

Your vast machinery for torturing human- 
ity, 

Through your lust for pillage and conquest, 

Shall be dismantled. You shall be made 

Safe to live among law-abiding nations. 

Take Notice! —Equitable Bulletin. 
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1918 ATLAS “: FREE 





To the readers of the Pathfinder who take advantage 
of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New Internationa 
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aries at the “delta Pacific International Exposition was granted to Anzac, ace, barrage, Bertha, blighty, Boche, Bolsheviki, camouflage, 
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The Vierriam Webster 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 pages, 
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The entire work (with complete 1918 Atlas ) 
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On SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 
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